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THE “LAKE OF GAZELLES.” 


Ah! whither away on the morning’s wings, 
Sweet bird of the desert, ah! whither away? piss 
Wilt thou leave the green meadows and bubbling springs 
For the whirling sands that o’er Araby play? 
Here gushing to life, the clear fountain-wave swells, 
But the waters are false in the “ Lake of Gazelles !” 


Dost thou pine for the haunts of a kindred shore, 
Wing’d voice of the Orient—child of the sun! 
Away, then, away, I recall thee no more— " 
There’s a rest for thy wing when thy wanderings are 
done, 
In vain this fair land of its loveliness tells, 
Far dearer to thee is thy “Lake of Gazelles.” = - 


Thus, thus do your hearts,—ever yearning for love, 
Refuse with the stranger to tarry in peace; 

Though the skies on our sorrow be smiling above, 
Our sighs will not fade, and our tears ‘will not cease ; 

In our bosoms the fount of affection upswells, 

And, pining, we die for some “ Lake of Gazelles !” 


Selections from late Foreign Journals received 
at this office. 


British Museum.—On Easter: Monday there were no 
fewer than 23,008 visiters, about one third of the number 
that usually visit the museum in one year. 


A Carrtat Suot.—A person boasted once, in the pre- 
sence of Lord Norbury, that he had shot a dozen hares at 
one discharge. “ Then,” replied his lordship, “ I suppose 
you must have shot at a wig.” 


Want or Memory.—An anecdote is related in the 
“ Psychological Magazine,” of a German statesman, who, 
having called at a gentleman's house, the servants of 
which not knowing him, was asked fur his name, which 
he had, however, so totally forgotten, that he was under 
the necessity of turning round to a friend, and saying 
with great earnestness, “ Pray tell me who I aim, for L 
cannot recollect.” 


An individual, named Louis Libert, died lately at La 
Basséc, France, aged 81. He was the elder of the cock- 


fighters in his province, and was surnamed My- Lord. . 


Two societies of cock-fighters met to attend his funeral. 
An armour and the plumages of three cocks, decked with 
flowers, were placed on his coffin. The orator of the 
funeral speech held a large cock’s feather in his hand, 
which, at. the conclusion, he threw on the coffin as a token 
of homage and farewell. 


On Monday last, Mr. James Orchard, the celebrated 
diver, walked under water from the Pier-head, at Brid- 
port, to the buoy, a distance of half a mile, and from 
thence landed on the beach, east of the harbour, to the 
gratitication of about 2,000 spectators.—Somerset Gazette. 


Ata chemist’s shop in Drury lane is to be seen a bill 
in the window, which states that prescriptions are “cair- 
fully prepared at the weuail prises.” If “ the doctor,” is 
as correct in making up medicine as he is in his ortho- 
graphy, we should be rather inclined to “ go further,” be- 
ing assured that we could not “ fare worse.” 


On May eve the people of the Isle of Man have from 
tine immemorial burned all the whin bushes in the 
island, conceiving that they burn the witches and fairies, 
which are believed by them to take refuge there. After 
sunset the island presented the appearance of an uni- 
versal conflagration; and to the stranger to our customs 
it must appear most strange to see old and young per- 
sons gathering peculiar herbs, and placing them at their 
doors and in their dwellings, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the entrance of “ warlocks.”—Mona’s Herald. 


My Lord Strangford, who stammered very much, was 
tel'iag a certain bishop that sat at his table, that Balaam's 
uss spoke because he was pri—est— Priest-rid, sir, (said 
2 vulct-de-chambre, who stood behind the chair,) my lord 
would say. No, friend, replied the bishop, Balaam could 
not speak himself, and so his ass spoke for him. 


A German quack, who lately left this country with 
ample means of spending the remainder of his days in 
affluence at home, it is said always gives as his first toast 
after dinner, “ ‘The health of the credu!ous nobility, gen- 
try, ladies, and merchants of England.” 


Curious Fact.—The brother of the late proprietor of 
the theatre, at the north end of London, who was sen- 
tenced a few weeks since, at Gloucester assizes, to trans- 
pevteton for life, fur forging notes on a country bank, has 

en for some time on board a vessel at Woolwich. Be- 
fore his sentence his hair was jet black, and in about a 
fortnight afterwards it changed to nearly a silvery white! 


Bamber Gascoigne having accidentally overturned a 
cruet of vinegar and vil upon Hannah More’s apron, who 
laughed off the accident with the greatest good temper, 
the following lines were writter™in pencil by Dr. Horne, 
(orwerds Bishop of Norwich,) who presented them to 


“ Like Hannibal, why dost thou come 
With vinegar prepared, 
As if the gentle Hannah's heart 
Like Alpine rocks were hard ? 


“ All sharp and poignant as thou art, 
The acid meets a foil; 
Obedient still to nature’s law, 
Superior floats the oil.” 


Prince Esterhazy’s castle of Porchtenstein, near Olden- 
rg, in Austria, contains an armoury of 4000 stand of 
arms, and a treasure composed of jewels of immense 
value. A statute of the house of Esterhazy obliges the 
head of this illustrious family to augment these riches. 
In 1809 Old&mbourg was occupied by the French army. 
A detachment of cavalry marched tu Porchtenstein ; the 
soldiers of Prince Esterhazy, who garrisoned the fort, re- 
fused to open the gates; the detachment retired, and the 
ort and the treasure it contained were preserved to the 
Proprictor. ‘The family of Exsterhazy is said to be the 
only great continental house which enjoys the privileges 
of the feudal nobility of the early ages. 


Gray.—The poet Gray was notoriously fearful of fire, 
and kept a ladder of ropes in his bedroom. Some mis- 

Mevous young man, at Cambridge, knowing this, roused 
him from below, in the middle of a dark night, with a 
cry of “ fire!" The staircase, they said, was in flames, 
Up went the window, and down he came, by his rope lad- 
der, as fast ns he could, into a tub of water, which they 
had placed to receive him, 


VICTIMS OF SOCIETY. 


By the Countess of Blessington. 


‘ou do the deeds, 


“"Tis you that it, not I; 
y deeds me the words.” 


And your un 


MISS MONTRFESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 


La victoire est d moi, ma chére et belle amie! Yes; 
this cold, this prudish Lady Annandale loves Lord Not- 
tingham; and with a passion such as only tranquil, con- 
centrated women feel. 

I see it in a thousand instances: in the bright sparkle 
of her eyes when he is announced; in the drooping lid 
that veils them when he approaches; in her heightened 
colour and embarrassed manner; and, above all, in the 
increasing reserve and shrinking modesty of her de- 
meanour towards him. 

I catch her looking at the pendule when the time of 
his daily visit approaches : nay, I have positively marked 
the quickened pulsation of her heart, visible even through 
the folds of her robe, when his step has been heard ; 
which she can distinguish from any other, as I lately had 
a proof—and this is one of the many certain symptoms 
in the malady ycleped love. 

We were sitting in her boudoir at the time he gene- 
rally comes, when I heard feet approaching, and said, 
“ here comes le marquis.” 

“No,” answered Lady Annandale, “the step is not 
his ;” and her cheek became perfectly crimson when she 
found my eyes fixed with an expression of surprise on 
her face. She was right: the step was that of Lord 
Charles Fitzhardinge, who brought me a note from the 
comlesse. - 

Lord Nottingham is un peu béte, for he appears totally 
unconscious of the conquest he has achieved; or else he 
is determined not to avail himself of it. His manner 
grows every day more profoundly respeciful towards her, 
though it always partook of the Sir Charles Grandison 
style; and he now‘approaches her as if she were a queen, 
and he the humblest of her liege subjects. 

This surely cannot be artifice to dupe me. Lord An- 
nandale et madame la comtesse like each other Icss every 
day. Her indifference has wounded his vanity, the 
strongest and most vulnerable of all his feelings; and 
her reserve and austere coldness to the ladies of the clique 
he is most ambitious to propitiate, has irritated him into 
opposing her will, by inviting them, bongré, malgré, to 
his house. 

Notre frau grafinn, who is si aimable et bon enfant, 
when she has every thing her own way, can, as you know, 
be not un peu méchante when opposed. She has never 
forgiven Augusta for being so beautiful—a crime of deep 
die, and rarely pardoned by women—and, to avenge it, 
she has insisted on exhibiting Lord Annandale as son 
amant en titre, which she thinks an éclatant proof of her 
superiority of attraction over the young beauty, his wife, 
and an infallible mean of mortifying her. 

Notre frau grafinn is, however, mistaken in this last 
calculation; for Augusta is so perfectly indifferent towards 
her lord, that she has never, I do believe, remarked his 
attentions to her rival. The truth is, her qwn heart is 
too deeply occupied to permit her observing the move- 
ments of others; and she has too little vanity to be wound- 
ed by the proceedings which would be most influential 
with the majority of women. 

Notre comtesse is evidently piqued at Augusta's free- 
dom from jealousy : she had expected to reap an eclatant 
triumph from the tears and anger of Lady Annandale ; 
but these being wanting, she considers her victory incom- 
plete. 

She is everlastingly directing Lord Annandale’s atten- 
tion to what she calls /es gaucheries et sottises de son 
épouse, which are her terms for designating the reserved 
demeanour and constrained politeness of Angusta; whose 
avoidance of her the comfesse resents as an unmerited 
injury, which she endeavours to excite him to punish. 

With this charitable object, she is perpetually asserting 
qu'il n'est pas maitre chez lui; a charge so peculiarly 
offensive to a weak man, that, to refute it, there is no 
folly he is not ready to commit. ‘The proof of the truth 
of her charge, she says, exists in the fact, that he no 
longer dare have his house open, as formerly, for those 
delicious petits soupers that once rendered his home the 
envy of all the élite of fashion. 

She wounds his amour propre, by continually pointing 
out the marked indifference of his wife for him; and then 
she endeavoiirs to apply a salve to the wounds she in- 
flicts, by artfully adding,— 

“ Imaginez vous, mon cher, une petite sotte comme 
elle, d’avoir lair de ne se soucier pas d’un bel homme 
comme vous—bien élevé, distingue, et spirituel; vrai- 
ment, il y a de quoi faire perdre patience.” 

Still the wounds rankle, and he likes the comtesse less 
every day, for being the instrument to inflict thein. 

He turns to me for consolation; and I have so tho- 
roughly penetrated into the very inmost folds of his cha- 
racter, that I know how to administer it more effica- 
ciously than any other woman could; who, not having 
the same motives and opportunities for discovering and 
analysing his weaknesses, could not mould them to her 
will as I do. 

My @attery is administered in small, but judicious 
doses ; much on the principle of the homeopathic system, 
which first irritates the symptoms of the malady, in order- 
to enable the practitjoner to ascertain its nature, and then 
soothes it. My doses are too small to give distaste ; not 
that I ever found any patients complain of their excess, 
provided they are ainply sugared ; but their paucity ren. 
ders them more valued, and the taker more anxious for 
a repetition of them, 


J extol him more by inuendoes than by fulsome, une- 
quivocal admiration. I decry the look of all men whose 
style does not, in some degree, resemble his own; and 
those who most approach this, my implied standard of 
perfection and manly beauty, I remark, would be indeed 
handsome, if they such and such features,— 
hair, eyes, or tecth,—always particularising those pecu- 
liar to him. 

A good opportunity was offered me a few days ago of 
administering to his inordinate vanity. The Comte 
Walkarinsky, brother to the Comtesse Hohenlinden, has 
arrived here; and is pronounced, by the ladies of our 
clique, to be the handsomest man ever seen. He cer- 
tainly is extremely good-looking, and possesses l’air no- 
ble et distingué, so rare and attractive. When several of 


-the women were commenting on him, I, while assenting 


to his claim to manly beauty, observed, that his, how- 
ever, was not precisely the style that I preferred. Then 
I proceeded to give a minnte description en beau of Lord 
Annandale—of course, without naming him—as my 
idéal of perfection, which I saw with a glance he imme- 
‘diately appropriated. You should have beheld him at 
that moment, to be aware of the extent of self-compla 
cency to which the gratificd vanity of a weak man may 
conduct him: and the overflowing gratitude to which a 
judicious flattery gives birth. 

You know how remarkably handsome the Comte 
Hohenlinden is: well, ma chére, his brother-in-law is infi- 
nitely superior ; judge, then, how delighted Lord Annan- 
dale must have been with my implied compliment. No- 
tre amie la comtesse, with her flaxen locks and light-blue 
eyes, never could be taken for a Polonaise ; while mon- 
sieur son frére with dark sparkling orbs and raven curls, 
could never be mistaken for any other than a Pole. 

Last evening we were surprised by a note, announcing 
the arrival of Lord and Lady Vernon. Lady Annandale 
instantly commanded the carriage, in order that she might 
go and see them; but her lord hoped, in a tone that 
looked more like dictation than entreaty, that she would 
not leave home, for that he expected some people to 
look in. 

“Tam sorry to be compelled to refuse your request,” 
replied Lady Annandale, eoldly; “ but I cannot permit 
my father and mother to pass their first evening in Lon- 
don without secing them.” A 

“ What possible difference can a few hours make ?” 
urged le mari, with a most marital air ; “ and will not an 
early visit to-morrow, answer every purpose ?” 

“It would neither satisfy my impatient affection, nor 
my sense of duty,” said l’épouse. 

Milor bit his lip: and miladi rang for her shawl. 

“ You would much oblige me by not going out this 
evening,” said Lord Annandale, pertinaciously retarning 
to the subject ; “ for it will look so strange to have you 
from home when ladies come here.” 

“T should certainly comply with your wishes,” replied 
Augusta, “ if my own feelings only were to be sacrificed ; 
but, as my father and mother rely upon seeing me, I 
cannot disappoint them.” 

“Then I am to consider that my wishes are, in your 
estimation, utterly valueless ?” rejoined milor, growing 
angry. 

“Tam sorry you should entertain this opinion,” said 
Lady Annandale, as, rising from her chair, the cariiage 
being at that moment announced, she left the roum ; de- 
puting me @ faire les honneurs pour elle to the expected 
visiters, 

Her husband, for the first time, was guilty of the rude- 
ness, purement Anglais, of not handing her to her car- 
riage, and allowed her to depart without even a kind 
message to le papa et la m n; an that, I 
am sure, wounded her much more than the want of po- 
liteness to herself. 

Before she had time to reach the hall, the carriage of 
la comtesse arrived; and when sa seigneurie entered the 
drawing-room, her countenance displayed evident symp- 
toms of ill-humour. 

“ Eh bien, mon ami! n’est-ce pas, je vous avais dit que 
votre femme est bien la maitresse chez elle ?” 

Annandale tried to explain the motive of her absence ; 
but the comtesse, with a smile of derision, said— 

“ Bah! bal! tout cela est quel et bon; mais je prévois, 
qu’en peu de temps votre maison scra la plus triste de 
tout Londres, et vous, mon cher, le mari le plus subjugé 
par votre pie griéche de femme. Elle n’a pas méine pris 
la peine de me faire ses excuses quand je l’ai rencontrée 
dans le vestibule. Mais, au reste, les jeunes femmes An- 
glaises sont si mal élevées, que cela ne m’étonne pas 
beaucoup. Ma foi, Talleyrand avait bien raison de dire, 
que les dames en Angleterre sont si peu‘spirituelles, que 
la seule conversation dans laquelle elles llent, est la 
conversation criiminelle, dont les joarnaux fournissent 
trop de preuves.” 

The grossierté de notre amie evidently disgusted Lord 
Annandale ; but I could hardly retain a serious face to 
hear her reprehending, with such severity, the want of 
good breeding in others, while she herself was commit- 
ting the most gross violation of all its laws. 

Lord Nottingham came soon after; and, had you wit- 
nessed the change in his countenance on glancing round 
the room and discovering that Lady Annandale was not 
there, you would have been convinced, as I am, of the 
deep passion he fvels for her. 

“Where is Lady Annandale—I hope not ill?” fal- 
tered he. 

“ Oh, yes! vera ill, indeed: so ill dat she sec nobody,” 
replied the comtesse, before either Lord Annandale or I 
had time to answer. 

“Good heavens! how long has she been ill ?” asked 
Nottingham, with the deepest anxicty painted on his 
face. 

* Mon Dieu! milor, qu’est-ce que vous avez ? vraiment, 
vouz avez l’air d’un mourant,” said the comtesse, most 
maliciously drawing Annaunale’s attention to his friend, 


I took compassion on him, and explained that Lady 
Annandale was gone to her father’s, as they had. arri 
that evening; and, for the first time since our acquaint- 
ance, he seemed pleased with me. ‘ 

Ten or twelve of the old habitués of Annandale House, 
in its palmy days of bachelorship, now dropped in; but 
Lady Annandale returned not until they had nearly all 
gone, and then sought her chamber without entering the 
salon. 

I saw that Lord Annandale was really piqued with het 
—nay, more, that the malice of notre comtesse had not 
failed of its intended effect ; for I observed him abstracted 
several times during the evening. ‘ oe 

I am glad that she has saved me the disagreeable, and 


‘somewhat dangerous task, of first opening his eyes to the 


passion of Lord Nottingham for Lady Annandale, I 
dreaded that the communication would render the com- 
municator disagreeable in his sight; an effect often in. 
duced by the power of association. Consequently, I have 
been hithertoguarded : but now, the comtesse has brusqué 
the affair, the rest is easy ; for Annandale’s jealousy once 
awakened, it will not easily sleep, and will find suste- 
nance in every incident, however trivial. es 
Adieu, ma belle amie ! aimez toujours votre 
CAROLINE. _ 


THE COUNTESS OF ANNANDALE TO. THE COUNTESS OF 
DELAWARD. 

I would have sooner replied to your letter, my dearest 
Mary, had I not lately been so depressed in spirits, that 
I had scarcely courage enough for the exertion. 

My position becomes every day more painful and em- 
barrassing. Lord Annandale is so wedded to society, 
and precisely to that portion of it which I can. least ap- 
prove or respect, that, finding me unwilling to sanction 
the presence of its members beneath his roof, he invites 
them in defiance of my disapprobation. The Comtesse 
Hohenlinden is a daily guest; and my marked coldness 
produces no other effect on her, than the display of a 
species of rude negligence too pointed to remain unno~ 
ticed. 
Some evenings ago, F was delighted: to receive a few 
hurried lines, announcing the arrival of my dear father 
and mother. To order the carriage, and go to them, was 
the natural impulse; and indeed my impatience would 
hardly permit me even to wait for the carriage.. Judge, 


then, of my annoyance, when Lord Annandale coldly — 


proposed my postponing the visit until next day, saying, 
that, “ he expected some friends to drop in.” 

To disappoint those who were so.anxiously longing to 
see me, I felt would be most unkind ;. though to: have 
obliged him, I would have sacrificedny own impatience, 
excessive as it was. Lord Annandale’s manner of urg- 
ing his wishes, however, betrayet! so much eoldness of 
heart, as not to dispose me to a compliance with them ; 
so I persevered, and went. In the vestibule I encoun- 
tered the Comtesse Hohenlinden, who uttered some ban- 
tering remark on my going out alone; and the reserve 
with which I received her observatiuns seemed to offend 
more than correct her ; for 1 understand she complained 
of my manner to Lord Annandale. 

You may easily imagine the ‘joy with which I found 
myself once more pressed to the hearts of my father and 
mother ; and their gratification at seeing me. I felt, be- 
neath their roof, as if I had found a haven, after having 
been long exposed to tempest and danger; and only 
wished I was never. to leave them again. 

I have grown old within the last few months; years, 
—long years, secm to have flown over my head in that 
brief period : and I shrink from that world, misnamed the 
gay, into which I was so eager to enter, with fear and 
trembling ; for in it I have found only disappointment 
and regret. ‘ 

Before leaving my father and mother, I asked them to 
dine with me the next day, being the first invitation I 
have ever given siuce I entered Lord Annandale’s house ; 
and, I may add, the first dinner in it that I ever antici- 
pated with pleasurable emotioas. * 

What, then, were my surprise and indignation, when 
I informed him of it next morning, to be told, that it was 
impossible; for, that he had engaged a party of gay 
young people, who would by no means suit Lord and 
Lady Vernon, and who would be quite put out of their 
way by persons of that age. 

I ventured a remonstrance, but was silenced by the 
avowal, that “the party coming to dinner would vote his 
house the greatest bore in the world, and himself the 
host on earth the most devoid of tact, if they encountered 
such a very patriarchal pair in it as my father and mo- 
ther.” 

Wounded and irritated, I told him that, as he declined 
receiving them, I should certainly go und dine with them. 

“Then you will commit a very ill-bred action,” said ° 
he, angrily, ‘and expose yourself to very disagreeable 
remarks, if, afler your conduct last night, you again ab- 
sent yourself from the same guests.” . 

He quitted the room, evidently vexed ; leaving me to 
weep over the consequence of my own folly, in having 
married a man of whose character, feclings, or pursuits, 
I knew nothing; and who every day proves to me, ina 


thousand ways, that he is the most of all unfitted to con. — 


tribute to my happiness. 

He has not yet seen, or sought to see, my father and 
mother, who are evidently offended at this neglect. They 
have asked me a thousand questions about him, which I 
have replied to in a manner not to alarm them for my 
happiness; though all hope of ever attaining that blessing 
with him has for some time left me, 

It is wrong to pain you, dearest Mary, with regrets; 
but you are the only person to whom I dare disclose 
them, 

Ever yours, 
Avousta. 
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“WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 
% stood at that moment; for her father, mother, and oty- | Annandale House, occurred; but she provokingly an- | éclaircissement between them. He, of course, as Fs 


PROM THE MARQUESS OF NOTTINGHAM TO EDWARD MOR- 
DAUNT, ESQ. 

You were right, my dear Mordaunt, I should have fled 
from the presence of this too lovely woman, when I first 
discovered the state of my heart. A, 

That its tamultaons feelings are no secret to others, 1 
have had more than one proof; and the persons who 
have given them are, perhaps, the two most dangerous 
in which sich a secret could be vested, being no other 

° than the Comtesse Hohenlinden and Miss Montressor— 
two women who are. capable of using the discovery in 


- any way suited to their views. . 


The comtesse is deficient in the tact and good- breeding 1 


which characterises Miss Montressor ; for, in her desire 
to do a malicious action to any one whom she dislikes, 
she will not scruple to commit any rudeness. 

She wounds with an axe ; while Miss Montressor uses 
a Damascus blade, so finely tempered, that, though the 
incision is far more deep, the pain is much less felt. 

On entering Lady Annandale’s boudoir this morning, 
I found her pale, and her eyes still bore evident traces of 


~ tears. To my enquiries about her health, and congratu- 


lations on the arrival of her father and mother, she. an- 
swered briefly, but, as usual, kindly; yet I fancied I 
observed a constraint and coldness in her manner very 
different to its general tone of amity. 

“ Annandale asked me to dine with you to-day,” said 
I; “and I have just come from Lord and Lady Vernon, 
who told me they also are to dine here.” 

The tears now positively stole down the cheeks of 
Lady Annandale; and Miss Montressor left the room. 
I tried to utter some vague words, I hardly knew what, 
of consolation ; and she, wiping away the tears that con- 
tinued, in spite of her efforts to stop them, still to spring 
in her beautiful eyes, explained her emotion, by saying, 
that her joy at seeing her father and mother had made 
her-nérvous. 

There was a constraint and géne between us, of which, 
though most sensible of the effect, I could not divine the 
cause; and she seemed to experience these feelings still 
more acutely than I did, asshe asked me to ring the bell, 
that she might have little St. Aubyn brought down from 
the nursery, evidently with the intention of interrupting 
our téte-d-téte. 

When the nurse came, Lady Annandale demanded 
why she had not, as usual, brought the child to her ; and 

‘the nurse replied, that the footman told her it was her 
ladyship’s orders that Lord St. Aubyn was not to be taken 
to the boudoir until sent for. 

“ And his little lordship has been so impatient to come, 
my lady,” added nurse, “that I could hardly keep him 


“You are always to bring him here every day,” said 
Lady Annandale: “ but I shall enquire into this order, 
for there must be some mistake,” and again she desired 
me-to ring the bell. 

To her enquiries as to who had sent the message, the 
servant stated, that Miss Montressor had told him to de- 
liver it. At this moment, Annandale entered the room, 
looking extremely out of humour ; and, scarcely vouch- 
safing more than a nod to me, he angrily commented on 
“ the noise that tiresome boy,” as he designated his son, 
«had been making during the last two hours;” the 
nursery being over his library. 

“ You spoil the brat,” said he, “ by accustoming him 
to come here, and then ordering him not to be brought.” 

‘So:saying, he briskly left the room, before his wife 
could utter a word in explanation. 

I knew not whether to remain or go away, a suspi- 
-cion of some treachery on the part of Miss Montressor, 
in giving the order, having taken possession of my mind, 
and I could not banish it. 

Lady Annandale appeared shocked and wounded by 
tthe harshness of her husband, and was silent and ab- 
stracted. 

Miss Montressor returned in an hour, and, when ques- 
‘tioned ‘by Lady Annandale, stated that, seeing how low 
and nervous her friend had been all the morning, she 
feared the child would toe much futigue her ; and had, 
therefore, ordered that it should not be brought. : 

This explanation may be true, and she looked perfectly 
wunembarrassed while making it, but how came Annan- 
dale to know that the order had been given, without 
knowing, also, from whom it had emanated ? 

These circumstances seem very suspicious, to use the 
least offensive term that can be applied to them: and 
more appears to be meant than meets the eye. 

On leaving Annandale House, I encountered Lord 
Vernon, who said, “ Well, as you are not to dine at my 
daughter’s to-day, perhaps you will dine with me; for [ 
have ‘had a note from her to inform me that she will 
dine wish us, instead of our coming to her.” 

I assented ito the proposition, though J thought it 
strange that neither Lord nor Lady Annandale had men- 
tioned any thing on the subject to me; yet such was my 
desire to meet her who occupies all my thoughts, that I 
readily availed myself of the invitation. 

I presented myself at the usual howr at Lord Vernon’s ; 
where, in a few minutes after, arrived Lady Annandale, 
apologising for her lord’s absence by saying, that he had 
an engagement, and could not come. 

I was in the embrasure of the window, looking ata 
print, while this was uttered, and consequently she did 
not see me; but when she did, she positively blushed 
crimson, and her confusion was so evident, that I feared 
her father and mother would observe it. 

They did not, however; and attributed her increased 
colour to any but the right cause. She appeared ill at 
ease, though evidently endeavouring to conccal her em- 
barrassment; and the excessive affection of Lord and 
Lady Vernon, displayed in a thousand waye, excited her 

nearly to tears. 

This simple and excellent couple are almost patriarchal 
in their manners; and, unaccustomed to disguise their 
feclings, cordially expressed all the delight they expe- 
rienced at having their daughter again at their paternal 
board. 

“ I could almost cheat myself into fancying that it was 
still my darling Gusty,” said Lord Vernon, patting her 
head. 


“ And am I not so, father?” asked Lady Annandale, 
faintly smiling. 

“Not quite, not quite, my child!” replied he, with a 
mournful shake of the head; “for you know that you 
would, whether I liked it or not, give yourself to another. 
Ab, Gusty ! you don’t know Low difficult we find it to 
jive without you.” 

It was not in Lady Annandale’s eyes alone that tears 
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self, were all alike affected, 

“TI look upon Lord Nottingham as one of my own 
family—indeed, as a son,” resumed the good old man; 
“ for he tried to console me for your loss, my dear child, 
and succeeded best in the effort, by eae to peat 
you nearly as much as we did.” 

‘Had you but seen Lady Annandale’s face, at that mo- 
ment. In an instant, her eyes met mine, and their expres- 
sion of sweetness | shall never forget, flor the bright 
suffusion of her beautiful checks. 

‘Was he not our kindest consoler, my love?” resumed 
Lord Vernon, appealing to his wife; who, laying her 
hand affectionately on mine, said, “ she never could for- 
get how patiently I had listened to all their regrets, and 
commendations of their child.” 

“ Patiently, indeed,” pursued Lord Vernon; “ why, he 
seemed just as fond of dwelling on the subject as we 
were; and not like Miss Montressor, who always ap- 
peared to be thinking of something else when we spoke 
of our absent darling.” 

How did I wish, during this scéne de famille, that I 
stood in the same relation to all the parties present that 
Annandale does! How happy, how transcendently happy 
I should be! And may I not, without subjecting myself 
to the imputation of vanity, say, how much happier they 
would be? for I certainly am more formed for domestic 
life than is Annandale. But why dwell on such vain 
thoughts? Happiness like this was never meant for me. 

“ Had I known in the morning that we were to be a 
parti quarré,” said Lord Vernon, “ I would have engaged 
a box at Drury-Lane, and take Gusty to sce my favourite 
afterpiece. It would be quite a treat to have her at the 
theatre under my chaperonage, as in former times, with- 
out any husband to remind me that she is no longer all 
my own.” 

I immediately offered my box; and, the family coach 
being ordered, to the great delight of Lord Vernon, we 
were driven to Drury-Lane; where we arrived in time 
for the third act of Othello. 

When Desdemona pleaded in vain to her father for for- 
giveness, Lord Vernon positively grew angry. 

“ My favourite Shakspeare was wrong in this view of 
human nature,” said the good old man; “he did not 
understand the heart of a father : if he did, he would have 
known that a parent could not spurn his weeping child. 
No; this is not natural. Don’t you agree with me, my 
love ?” turning to his wife. 

** Lord Vernon thinks the hearts of all fathers like his 
own,” said Lady Vernon to me, and looking at him with 
eyes beaming with affection, while Lady Annandale 
placed her hand in his. 

A large private box, opposite to the one in which we 
were seated, was now thrown open; and Lord Annan- 
dale entered it, leading in the Comtesse Hohenlinden, 
and followed by Lady Mellicent and Miss Montressor, 
escorted by Lord Charles Fitzhardinge, and three or four 
other young men of their clique. 

I felt annoyed at their presence; and observed that 
Lady Annandale appeared still more so, as she shrank 
back behind the curtain. The eagle eyes of the Com- 
tesse Hohenlinden soon discovered us; and the glasses 
of all the party, save those of Lord Annandale and Miss 
Montressor, were leveled at us. 

The comtesse attempted not to conceal the mingled 
mirth and surprise that our presence excited; and An- 
nandale looked mure disecomposed than I ever saw him. 
It was plain that the apparition of her husband and his 
party had given pain to Lady Annandale. She directed 
to me an imploring look not to remark their vicinity to 
her father and mother, who had not noticed it, being 
wholly occupied with the performance, or commenting 
on it. 

The Comtesse Hohenlinden seemed to be engaged in 
earnest conversation with Lord Annandale, while, from 
time to time, they cast angry looks at our box. What 
can all this mean? Perhaps, after all, I was expected to 
dine at Annandale House, and my presence with its 
mistress occasioned the apparent surprise I witnessed. 
But why, then, if I was expected there, did she go out 
to dine? All this is a mystery, to the solution of which 
I have no clue. Perhaps, by calling at Annandale House 
to-morrow, I shall be furnished with one. 

Lady Vernon, being fatigued, proposed our leaving the 
theatre before the afterpiece was concluded; and her 
daughter, who seemed relieved by our departure, requested 
that we would leave her at her own door. 

As I handed her from the carriage to the hall, I ob- 
served her servants exchange looks of suspicion; and 
then glance inquisitively at the coach, as if to ascertain 
whether it was occupied. 

Such is the dignified reserve of Lady Annandale, that 
I dared not venture a question to her, though impatiently 
longing to know,—why, if I was not forbidden to dine at 
her house, she had gone to her father’s. 

I left off writing to you last night, my dear Mordaunt, 
that I might tell you the result of my visit to Annandale 
House. 1am more mystified than ever, and know not 
what to imagine. 

On calling at the usual hour to-day, I found Lady 
Annandale and Miss Montressor in the boudoir ; the 
former pale and sad, and the latter walking up and down 
the room, with the air of one who had been giving 
advice. 

“ Why did you not dine here yesterday ?” asked Miss 
Montressor, with an authoritative tone; “ Lord Annan- 
dale expected you, and was offended at having a Banquo 
chair in our gay party. You were wrong, not in pre- 
ferring the society of Lady Annandale,—cela va sans dire, 
—but in affichant that preference, by appearing at the 
theatre with her. Your presence together led to several 
ill-natured comments and malicious interpretations by the 
whole party, which not all my tact and zeal could avert ; 
and I displayed no want of either, I assure you. Such 
imprudence is very injurious to Lady Annandale’s repu- 
tation; and, if you value it, you must be much more 
guarded.” 

“ Good !-cavens, Caroline! what do you—what can you 
mean?” asked Lady Annandale, blushing to her very 
temples, and then becoming as pale as death. 

“JT mean that you, my dear friend,” replied Miss 
Montressor, “ are young and inexperienced, and, conse- 
quently, unaware of the danger to which your reputation 
is exposed by Lord Nottingham’s impradence.” 

“ T am awafe of nu imprudence,” rejoined Lady An- 
nandale, proudly ; “and my reputation depends on my- 
self alone.” 

I now endeavoured to explain to Miss Montressor, how 
my dining at Lord Vernon’s, when I expected to dine at 


swered, “ that, altogether, it was a very unfortunate mis- 
take, and had done much mischief.” 

« ] will, however,” she added, go and write two lines 
to the Comtesse Hohenlinden, toexplain the circumstance, 
and prevent her, if not yet too late, from retailing her 
version of the affair to all the town.” 

She then hurried from the apartment before I had 
time to say a word, Cities by a private door that leads 
to her room. 

She had not been goa ten minutes, when the other 
door of the room was attempted to be opened, but in 
vain. We, for a few moments, passively heard the ef- 
forts, concluding that each would succeed ; till, finding 
that they did not, I went to ascertain the cause—when, 
to my perfect astonishment, I discovered that the door 
was fastened on the inside. 

This atrocious act could only have been perpetrated 
intentionally, and by Miss Montressor ; for no one ex- 
cept her had approached that door since I had entered it: 
and a conviction of the mostexecrable treachery instantly 
flashed across my mind. 

When I opened the door, the groom of the chambers 
and one of the footmen were there; and the expression 
of their countenances fully explained the vile suspicions 
this insidious deed had induced them to entertain. 

Lady Annandale’s appearance, too, was, most unfor- 
tunately, more likely to confirm than check their impres- 
sions; for she was greatly agitated, and in an almost 
fainting state. 

The groom of the chambers presented her with a bil- 
Jet, and then withdrew, and she confirmed my worst sus- 
picions of treachery, by stating that it was from Miss 
Montressor. 

There is some dark plot hatching against the honour 
and peace of Lady Annandale, I am now convinced ; and 
I am, probably, intended to be made the instrument of it. 
Why else was the door fastened inside ere Miss Mon- 
tressor withdrew? and why write a note instead of com- 
ing back in person, if she had aught to say ? 

This mancuvre must have been practised to furnish 
the servants with an opportunity of discovering that the 
door was locked. Yes, there must be some vile scheme 
in contemplation; but what can be the motive? Bad as 
my opinion of Miss Montressor has ever been, and capa- 
ble as I think her of much vice, still I can see no ade- 
quate reason for her connivance in a conspiracy, the sole 
object of which must be the ruin of a person I believe her 
really to like. 


“ Leave me, Lord Nottingham,” said Lady Annandale, 


pale as death ; “ I am not well, and wish to retire to my 
chamber.” 

I obeyed her commands; and, as I passed through the 
hall, observed the servants all whispering and eyeing me, 
in a manner that convinced me they had formed the most 
injurious suspicions. Never shall I forgive myself, il, 
through the frequency of my visits, I have exposed the 
fair fame of the most innocent, as well as the most lovely, 
woman in the world to animadversion. 

Yes, you were right; I ought to have fled from her 
too dangerous presence when I first discovered that I 
loved her: but that love was and is so pure, and so wholly 
devoid of hope, that I madly fancied its indulgence could 
not profane its idol. 

I hate myself when I think that to me this angelie 
creature owes the humiliation of hearing a lecture on 
prudence from the lips of such a woman as Miss Mon- 
tressor—a woman as unworthy to approach, as she is 
incapable of appreciating her. 

On leaving Annandale House, I proceeded to Lord 
Vernon’s, where I found the good old couple gravely 
talking together. 

“ Do you know, my dear lord, we are not quite satisfied 
with the conduct of your friend, and our son-in-law,” 
said Lord Vernon to me. 

“ Why, would you believe it,” added Lady Vernon, 
“he has not once seen us since we came to town; for, 
though he called yesterday and was informed we were at 
home, he never offered to come in, but merely left his 
card and drove off.” “ Sir William Vernon, our neigh- 
bour in the country, has been here this morning,” re- 
sumed Lord Vernon; “ and he told us that he saw Lord 
Annandale, with Miss Montressor and a party of fashion- 
ables, at Drury-Lane last night, opposite to us. Now, 
only fancy his not having even the politeness to come to 
our box, if only for half an hour !—I don’t understand all 
this, Lord Nottingham,” said Lord Vernon, after a pause; 
“ but such conduct, on the part of your friend, argues but 
ill for the happiness of our darling child.” 

“ I observed she was changed the moment I saw her,” 
observed Lady Vernon ; she is thinner and paler, and her 
spirits are no longer the same—she, that used to be all 
gaiety and sunshine. Would to God she had never 
married Lord Annandale!” A wish that my heart 
echoed. 

“ T must see into all this,” said Lord Vernon; “ my 
darling Gusty shall not be made unhappy if I have the 
power to prevent it. Shall she, my dear?” resumed he, 
turning to his wife. 

Lady Vernon shook her head, as she replied, “ Alas, 
my dear friend! the happiness of children does not de- 
pend on their parents; if it did, our daughter would 
never have known a moment's pain.” 

I left them expecting a visit from Lady Annandale, 
which, from the state of evident agitation in which I saw 
her, I fear she will not be able to make. You will hear 
soon again from 

Your sincere friend, 
Nortinauam. 


MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 


Affairs advance here, ma chére amie, even more rapidly 
than I had contemplated. La belle Auguste est telle. 
ment entétée, that she compromises herself more than 
my most sanguine expectations ever led me to anticipate. 
I should be more disposed to regret her folly if I possessed 
her confidence ; but I am hurt at finding her growing 
every day more reserved to me: nor will she, though I 
have frequently probed her heart, acknowledge the pas- 
sion that, I am convinced, is consuming it, for her preux 
chevalier, Lord Nottingham. 

So little disposed is she to repose this secret in my 
breast, that I can see she resents my leaving her alone 
with him. It was but a few days ago, that, more than 
suspecting she had had a conjugal téte-d-téte with her 
lord, which, judging from the redness of her eyes, could 
not have been agreeable, I thought that, with her softened 
feelings, téte-d-léle with her lover, might produce an 


cluded, would propose some question as to the source of 
her visible depression, and explanation of. their mu. 
tual feelings would ensue. To. secure them from inter. 
ruption, on leaving the room, I ebarged the footman to 
tell the nurse that it was her lady's orders.that the child 
should not be brought until she rang for him. I guessed 
this order would give rise to evil suspicions among the 
servants, as well as keep Augusta and her Adonis free 
from interruption until he had declared his passion. But, 
would you believe it, ma chére, I had not left her boudoir 
five minutes before she rang for the child; and, on asking 
the nurse, why she had not brought him as hitherto, the 
whole story of my interference was discovered. She 
was more angry with me than I had ever seen her before; 
for she appeared to have a latent suspicion that I pro. 
hibited the boy’s admission in order that she might be 
left alone with Lord Nottingham. I, however, extricated 
myself from this scrape, by saying, with a most inno. 
cent face, that I only acted thus because I saw she was 


ill and depressed, and that [ feared the noise of the child — 


would increase her dejection. 

The best of the affair was, that Lord Annandale heard 
the boy crying violently, and sent to learn the cause; 
when the officious servant informed him, that “ his little 
lordship cried to go to her ladyship.” 

“ Why the devil don’t they take him, then?” asked 
the kind father. 

“ Her ladyship has given orders that he is not to be 
admitted until she rings for him to be brought, my lord,” 
was the reply. This reply has ignited the first spark of 
a jealousy, not easily tu be extinguished, in the breast of 
his lordship, who happened to know that his cara sposa 
was, at that moment, ¢éte-d-téte with Lord Nottingham; 
as I had gone to the library to ask him for a frank, which 
I did not want, and casually observed that I had been 
writing letters in my own apartment. Annandale bas 
lived so much among the most vicious of our ladies of 
fashion, that it wou!d be difficult to make him believe 
that two young people of different sexcs could meet fre. 
quently, and alone, without guilt ; consequently, from the 
appearance, he jumps quickly to the conclusion, and has 
already, I am persuaded, condemned his wife. 

‘The comtesse misses no opportunity of drawing his 
attention to the pelits soins of le beau marquis ; which, 
though of a most respectful character, are, nevertheless, 
too unremitting not to be remarked. The dignified re. 
serve of Lady Annandale, so umusual in so very young 
a woman, 8a seigneurie affccts to attribute to hypoerisy ; 
while, I am convinced, it proceeds from conseiousness of 
a preference that alarms her virtue, and which she thus 
attempts to repress. Pauvre petile! she will, one day, 
have to thank me for breaking the chains I assisted her 
to forge; and for enabling her to assume others, which 
will press less heavily. Yes, she will be a very happy 
woman as the wife of Lord Nottingham : for, independent 
of their attachment, which I am sure is, or will be, of 
the most fervent and romantic character, they are both 
more formed for domestic than fashionable life ; and will, 
therefore, retire to the seclusion of some one of his chd- 
teaux, without entertaining a single regret for the plea- 
sures of London. ‘The putriarehal papa and mamma of 
my lady, also, will gain by the exehange of sons-in-law ; 
for Nottingham acts towards them as if already he stood 
in that relation, while Annandale treats them with perfect 
nonchalance, 

The individuals who compose our circle have already 
commenced commenting very freely on the attentions of 
Lord Nottingham to Lady Annandale. Their liaison is 
looked on as a thing no longer doubtful, and furnishes a 
topic of general conversation, and an objeet for the small 
facetiousness of the fashionable pretenders to wit. Lord 
Annandale perceives this ; and his vanity, the most sen- 
sitive of all his qualities, writhes under the infliction, 
which wounds not his heart—if hearts such men have. 

Little does Augusta suspect that her conduct is the 
subject of remark, or that her virtue is questioned. How 
shocked she would be ut the bare notion of it ! 

I told you of her going to welcome the arrival of her 
papa and mamma en ville, in defiance of the request of 
her husband to remain at home. This proceeding piqued 
him exceedingly; but not near so much so as her 
dining with them the next day, though he had a party, 
and ladies too, to dine with him. He apologised for her 
absence by saying that Lady Vernon was unwell, and 
that Lady Annandale had gone to nurse her,—an histo- 
rietle at which the comtesse' opened her eyes to their 
fullest extent, and with that air goguenard for which, you 
may remember, she was so famous, burst into a laugh 
rather louder than les bienséances permit in an English 
aristocratic circle. Seeing that Annandale looked vexed 
and embarrassed, I came to his aid, by adding, that Lady 
Annandale was the most affectionate daughter in the 
world, and never quitted her father and mother whenever 
they had the slightest indisposition. He looked his 
thanks: while the comtesse maliciously whispered in 
Annandale’s ear, but loud enough for me to hear, that it 
was strange so loving a daughter appeared to be so un- 
loving a wife. 

When dinner was announced, it was discovered that 
Lord Nottingham, who was expected, was absent; and, 
as Annandale has a peculiar dislike to a vacant place at 
his table, he was not a little discomposed by the non-ap- 
pearance of his friend. 

“ How very droll it is,” said nolre comtesse, “that 
Lord Nottingham has not come; for I heard him last 
night promise you.” 

Annandale bit his lip. 

“ Perhaps, as miladi has gone to nurse her mamma, 
milord has gone to keep company with the papa,” con- 
tinued the comtesse, with a laugh, which was echoed by 
the whole party around. 

I saw that the host was deeply mortified at this open 
and indelicate insinuation, though most anxious to con- 
ceal his feelings ; and, therefore, I changed the conversa- 
tion, led it into lively subjects, gave utterance to some of 
my most brilliant bon-mots, and, in short, played the 
hostess a ravir, I had, at Annandale’s request, taken 
his wife's place at table; and I resolved to make him 
sensible of the different manner in which it was filled, 
and how much the gaiety of a dinner depends on the 
mistress of the féte. Yet, while executing this deter- 
mination, I took care not to throw him into the back- 
ground; but, au contraire, drew him out, applauded 
whatever he said that was passable, and glossed over 
what was stupid. In short, I put all the party so much 
at their ease, and rendered them so satisfied with them- 
selves, and, par consequence, with me, that Lord Charles 


| Fitzhardinge declared aloud, that I made the most de- 
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ful hostess he had ever seen, and was precisely ¢al- 

ted to be at the head of a table that was to give the 

ton.to fashionable society. None of this success was 

lost on Lord Annandale, whom I detected looking at me 

more frequently than during all the time of our previous 
acquaintance, and evidently more admiringly too. 


MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 


Ma chére Delphine, I promised in my last to make 
you au fait of the scene at the theatre, and sit down to 
perform that promise. Eh bien donc, we went to Drury- 
Lane in the evening; and you may judge my astonish. 
ment when, in the box vis-d-vis to us, we discovered 
Lord and Lady Vernon, Lady Annandale, and Lord Not- 
tingham. 

“ Ah, la voila!” said the comtesse; vous voyez que 
javais raison. Milord Nottingham est avec eux pour 
tenir compagnie au papa, comme je l’avois predit. 

This remark produced a peal of Jaughter from all but 
Lord Annandale and myself: he looked furious, because 
he felt the ridicule of his position, and the comtesse had 
no mercy on him; while I used my utmost endeavours 
to put a good face on the business, by discoursing on the 
attachment of Lord Nottingham for Lord and Lady Ver- 
non, with whom, I added, he had been staying in the 
country since Lady Annandale’s marriage. 

This statement, implying an ancient friendship, gave 
a better colour to the affair; and, though it by no means 

~imposed on Lord Annandale, his looks thanked me for it. 
The comtesse pertinaciously observed Lord Nottingham's 
box all the evening, for it was in it they sat; and showed 
as much ill breeding as any fine lady in London could 
display, though they all are, in general, remarkable fur 
this quality—thinking themselves, I suppose, by virtuc 
of their vocation, privileged to be disagreeable. 

Our opposite neighbours left the theatre some time be- 
fore we did; and, when we arrived at Annandale House, 
the comtesse was so indelicate as to ask the porter if 
miladi had returned, and with whom? 

“With Lord Nottingham,” was the answer; which 
brought the blood to Lord Annandale’s face, and elicited 
a spiteful observation from the comtesse, as to the freedom 
from géne of any kind with which les dames Angluises 
managed their love affairs. 

I can sce that Lord Annandale begins to detest sa sieg- 
neurie, and no wonder; for she, to avenge her pique at 
at his having marricd, hesitates not to say things that you 
or I, with all the malice possible, could not bring our- 
selves to utter. Mais tant mieux, for her brusquerie 
saves me the necessity of making disagrecable disclo- 
sures. 

When the party separated, Lord Annandale begged 


me to indulge him with a few minutes’ conversation. I * 


displayed some hesitation and reluctance, which made 
him still more anxious to retain me. 

“I wish to speak to you on a very important subject, 
my dear Miss Montressor; and, consequently, this is no 
time to stand on idle ceremony, so let me request you 
will be seated. You must have observed,” he added, “ the 
frequency of Lord Nottingham’s visits here; they are 
duily and long—too long not to give rise to idle and ill- 
natured comments. I have been too much, and lived too 
many years in the world, to attach importance to trifles; 
but when I see Lady Aannandale commit her reputation 
and my honour, it is time I should look to her conduct.” 

Here I attempted some futile excuses for her; but he 
checked me, saying, “ 1 am aware that, from your friend- 
ship for her, and your extreme good-nature” (the first 
time I ever was considered good-natured!) * you would 
wish to conceal or palliate her offences; but, I am aorry 
to say, they admit of ncither excuse nor palliation.” 

“You surely cannot imagine, my lord,” interrupted I, 
“that, blessed with a husband so every way superior to 
Lord Nottingham,” (and here I affeeted to look confused 
at my own warmth,) “Augusta could possibly bestow a 
thought on him.” 

“ You are too good, too indulgent, my dear Miss Mon- 
tressor, to think so favourably of me,” and his eyes posi. 
tively sparkled with pleasure. “It is a fact, of which 
you, perhaps, are not aware, but with which I have been 
some days acquainted, that Lady Aunandale’s position 
with Lord Nottingham has furnished a topic of scandal 
in the fashionable world; and we must admit that her 
conduct must have been wholly wanting in decorum, or 
it never could have obtained this publicity in so short a 
time. What could be more glaring than her choosing to 
dine out to-day, when she knew I had company at home 
—Lord Nottingham absenting himself, too, without even 
an apology? An@ then, being seen with her at the 
theatre justifies the rumours in question; and I shall be 
rendered ridiculous in the eyes of alt London, if I do not 
adopt measures to put a stop to her imprudence.” 

“Surely, my lord, you would not do any thing harsh, 
any thing likely to pain or humilitate Augusta. Consider 
how young, how inexperienced she is!” 

“You are an angel, lovely Caroline!” exclaimed he, 
seizing my hand and kissing it fervently; ‘‘and I only 
wish that Lady Annandale’s had your tact and discretion 
—but of that no woman that I know can boast.” 

I looked down, tried to blush, and appeared embar- 
rassed, which, of course, encouraged his boldness, until 
he unequivocally made me a declaration of love, at which 
I affected to be shocked ; and he repeated his regret that 
I stood not in the relation towards him that Lady Annan. 
dale filled. 

“When I saw you doing the honours of my table to. 
day, my charming friend,” continued he, “I could not 
help being struck with the different effect your influence 
spread around. Brilliant and witty yourself, you called 
forth all the agreeable qualities of others ; instead of cast- 
ing a géne, if not a gloom, round the guests, as Lady 
Annandale’s reserved manners invariably do. I wish to 
fill a certain position in society, for which, I flatter my- 
self, my station, fortune, and talents, qualify me; I mean 
the position of a leader of fashion, making my house the 
focus of the élite of our society. I do not regard this 


important desideratum’with the frivolous feeling of the 


generality of persons; that is,as a mere object of amuse- 
ment, or of acquiring fashionable celebrity. No; I view 
it as a means of obtaining political influence, which our 
ministerial people have always too much neglected.” 

Here he looked as profoundly sagacious as if suggest- 
ing the mode of carrying the most important political 
measure; and I affected to consider his puerile fancy 
ineffably sapient and momentous. 

“Our ministers,” 1 d he, “arrive at power at too 
advanced an age to become leaders of fashion, A veteran 
éégart is always ridiculous; witness poor Ledersdale ; 


~ 


but, as I took “office at a period of life when few are 
deemed capable of holding it,” (you should have seen 
how self-important he looked !) “ I may, without any risk 


-of ridicule, unite the rare position of ‘a leader of fashion 


and a man of business. To effect this great object of my 
desires, Lady Annandale should be a totally different 
person, She has the physique, but not the morale, for a 
position such as my wife ought to hold. You, my charm- 
ing friend, have both. Would that I could,—but it is 
vain to think of what is impossible.” 

He does think, and will think, nevertheless, of this 
seeming impossibility, until it ceases to be one: for his 
vanity wiil co-operate with my ambition in perpetually 
inviting him to the fulfilment of his wish; and, rather 
than appear as a deserted husband, he will, I am sure, 
marry again, the instant he shall be freed from his pre- 
sent chains, in order to convince the world that he cared 
not for his former wife, and does care for her successor. 
Every time I attempted to advocate Augusta’s cause, he 
silenced me by compliments on my good-nature. The 
plea 1 most strongly urged, to prove the impossibility of 
her preference for another, was his own superiority. 
This fulsome flattery ineffably gratified his vanity; for it 
is so inordinate and voracious that it would devour any 
thing. But it did not satisfy him that Augusta was will- 
ing to accord him this superiority, for her coldness too 
plainly implied the contrary : consequently, my seemingly 
most amiable intervention had not the effect of persuad- 
ing him to forgive her, but only that of making him 
value me the more, for appearing to believe that she must 


entertain a favourable opinion of him. You see, ma belle - 


amie, that the “ comedy of errors” advances just as I 
foretold and wished; but when a plot is founded on the 
vanity of man, it seldom fails of success. 
Addio, carrissima ! votre 
Caro.ine. 
A note from Lord Annandale, requiring a few minutes’ 


audience, has just been placed in my hand. What can 
he have to communicate? I have not yet scen Lady 


Annandale, so I ain all in the dark. I shall resume my | 


letter after I have seen him. 


This business advances more rapidly than I had anti- 
cipated, or even desired; and, what is very provoking, 


will sadly interfere with all the schemes of amusement — 


laid down for the closing of the season. Mais c’est egal ; 
it is all in favour of other and more important schemes, 


Yet, now that the dénotiment of my comedy draws near, — 


I begin to feel a little nervous. 
I left off with telling you that Lord Annandale de- 
manded an audience, which I granted. I found sa seig- 


_ neurie in his library, in a state of great agitation. He | 


had, it appears, on leaving me last night, entered his 
wife’s dressing-room, with, he says, the intention of seek- 


ing an explanation from her; but, I strongly suspect, he — 


was very certain she had been some time in bed. He 
asserts, that a thought occurred to hii (it is only hus- 
bands who ever have such thoughts,) to examine her 
escritoire—the key lying temptingly on her toilet—ex- 


pecting to find some tangible proofs of the guilt he ima- | 


gines; when, lo and behold! instead of sundry amatory 
billets from le beau marquis, he finds naught by my lady’s 
diary. This he considered mieux que rien ; and so it has 
proved. Fair ladies, while you live, or, at least, while 
you love, beware of keeping diaries; or if you will do so, 
hint not at the ivelings of your hearts! 

Eh bien, ma chére, I judged rightly; Augusta loves 
Lord Nottingham with all the enthusiasm, all the roman- 
tic fervour, of which only a young Englishwoman is 
capable. Yes, ma belle, you French ladies, with all your 
fascinations, and all your sentimentalities (and I give you 
full credit for possessing both in no ordinary degree,) 
must yield to the untraveled dames Anglaises for that 
strong and enduring affection, which is much less a pas- 
sion than a sentiment, nursed in secret, and matured in 
sorrow. ‘The naive expression of Augusta's love for le 
marquis, and the no less naive disclosures of her more 
than indifference for her liege-lord, have enraged him 
beyond measure; and, to avenge his mortified vanity, he 
has determined on exposing her to all the consequences 
of an open esclandre. 

Every expression in this unfortunate diary which ad- 
mits of an equivocal meaning, he has tortured into a 
guilty one; but I doubt whether any person could find 
more in it than an artless outpouring of the secret feel- 
ings of a loving, yet pure heart. 

This diary will serve to show yet more plainly than 
all my descriptions could, that lusus nature, the heart of 
a young Englishwoman, which foreigners rarcly have an 
opportunity of studying, and—may I, without offending, 
add ?—more rarely have the power of comprehending. 
He has lent me this diary, so I shall copy it, and send 
you my transcript. I affected to plead for Lady Annan- 
dale, tried to extenuate some passages in this naif record 
of her feelings, and to soften others: but what could ex- 
tenuate, in her vain husband’s eyes, that crime of deepest, 
darkest die, the depreciation of himself, so i tly 
expressed? Her love for another I do believe he could 


pardon; but her want of admiration for the person he | 


most admires upon earth, self, he never can forgive. 


DIARY OF LADY ANNANDALE. 


Yes! Mary Delaward is right. No woman ever should 
permit the daily visits of any man. O God! why was 
the bandage not sooner torn from my eyes? Now, alas! 
it is too lute; the arrow has entered into my soul, never 
to leave it but with life. This deep consciousness of an 


unhallowed passion will destroy me; and I feel as if all . 


who behold me could read it in characters of shame on 
my brow. How am I fallen! To whom ean I pour out 
the miseries of my oppressed heart! Not to Mary Dela- 
ward’s chaste ear can the ravings of an illicit passion be 
disclosed: she would shrink from me in horror. To 
Curoline the confession of my error would only excite 
some heartless jest on the commonness of my misfortune. 
She would confound me with the crowd of women whose 
guilt is not limited to the heart; and I—I that was so proud 
and so pitiless for their crimes, have lived to experience 
the dreadful consciousness of a guilty passion,—that first 
step in the rapid descent to vice and ruin. 

I knew not that I loved him until the sentiment be- 
came rooted in my soul, and identified with my life. 
While first listening to thoughts that seemed the voice of 
my own, I dreamt not that danger awaited me, 


“ Each thought of mine an echo found in his; 
Our minds were like two mirrors, placed on walls, 
Fronting and reflecting back 
The self-same objects—such is sympathy.” 


3 


I Encied, fool that I was, that I only felt for Lord Not. 


tingham the same admiration and deference that I — . 


tained for Lord Delaward. A growing distaste towar 
the weak man to whom I so madly gave myself, ought 
to have warned me of the state of my heart, by showing 
that: it was the contrast presented to his mediocrity by 
the noble qualities of Nottingham which had increased 
my indifference towards him into positive dislike. 

But no, I was infatuated—miadly, blindly, infatuated, 
and shut my eyes to the precipice on the edge of which 
I stood. To coust the hours of his absence, to listen for 
his step, to tremble at his approach, to forget all but him 
during his presence, and to dread the moment of his de- 
parture—this has been my life fur months. Mary Dela- 
ward mst have observed something in my letters, or 
heard some evil remark, to bave induced her to dwell on 
the danger of male friendships. 

That letter first opened my eyes to my danger ; yet I 
had not courage to break off the daily habit of seeing 
him. Even now that Caroline has spoken more plainly: 
cand I-can no longer doubt the fatal truth that he is dear 
—oh, how unutterably dear'—to me, yet can I not re- 
ssolve to separate from him for ever; though that is the 
only conduct which prudence, duty, and virtue, dictate 
‘to me to pursue. How often does the thought intrude, 
‘that, when I first saw him on whom my soul dotes, I 
~was still free! and I might have broken off the engage- 
‘ment my inexperience led me to form with aman whom, 
even then, I felt that I did not, could not love. Why did 
I not refuse to ratify that fatal compaet? I might have 
‘been Ais in the sight of God and man; and blessed in, 
instead of murmuring at, my destiny. It was Caroline’s 
counsel that lured me into this detested marriage,— 
would that the grave had received me before I had 


| formed it! 


It is a relief to unburden my heart by committing its 
overflowings to paper, now that I dare no longer open its 
secret feelings to Mary Delaward. Time was when I 
had no concealment fiom her; but to this state of mental 
solitude has my own wilful folly reduced me. With what 
bitter, what vain regret do I recur to the past; and with 
what dread, anticipate the future! So young as I am, 
too—how dreary, how cheerless are my prospects! A 
few months ago, whose were more brilliant ?—blessed 
with youth, Health, fortune, station; and, above all, with 
parents so indulgent as to anticipate my every wish. 
Fatal, fatal indulgence! ll this happiness I have per- 
verted by my own folly. I forced these too indulgent 
parents to yield my hand to one I did not love; and that 
one step has plunged ame irretrievably in ruin! 


While we were in conversation on this momentous 
affair, a servant entered with letters. One of them was 
an anonymous one, filled with charges against Lady An- 
nandale; stating that her liaison with Lord Nottingham 
was no longer a secret to the public, and that it was even 
known that more than one of the servants had found the 
door of her ladyship’s boudoir locked on the inside, when 
she was téte.d-téte with Lord Nottingham. 

He read this epistle aloud to me, and was nearly mad- 
dened by its contents. I affected to doubt the truth of 
the statement, well knowing the fact; for 1 it was who 
slily turned the key of the door by which company enters 
the boudoir, before I retreated by the private door used 
only by Lady Annandale and myself. The letter I sus- 
pect to emanate from one of the servants; for the prac- 
tice is not, I am told, an unusual one in London, on such 
occasions. 

I left Annandale writing to his solicitor to come and 
examine the domestics on the subject of the locked door; 
and, as I know the evidence of, at least, two of them will 
establish the fact, I have no doubt of the result. I must 
Jeave this house before the esclandre occurs; for it might 
‘be injurious to my future position in society to be at all 
mixed up with it. ‘To go to the Comtesse Hohenlinden 
would not be advisable, for she is in very mauvais odeur 
here. In addition to this objection, her lynx eyes would 
quickly discover the newly developed tendresse of Lord 
Annanfale for me, and its probable result when he ob- 
tains his freedom—an anticipation which would rapidly 
convert her i:to an inveterate foe. 43, therefore, see no 
course for me to adopt, but to return to ma triste tante 
in the country; there to vegetate, until a divorce enables 
Lord Annandale to demand my hand. I shall write, 
therefore, to my aunt by this post, saying that the air of 
London disagrees with me, and asking her to send her 
carriage for me forthwith. This prudent measure will, 
I know, gratify Lord Annandale, 

And now for the most disagreeable part of the affair— 
an interview with Augusta; vis.d.vis to whom I feel cer- 
tain uneasy qualms of conscience, which nothing svothes 
but the conviction, that, after all the publicity of this 
business is over, she will become the wife of the man she 
loves, and have to thank me for being the cause of her 
felicity. I owe her a compensation for having urged her 
into a marriage which she does not like, and heartily 
hope she will enjoy all the happiness I wish her; for I 
cannot help entertaining for her a mingled sentiment of 
pity and affection, knowing, as I do, the goodness and 
innocencé of la pauvre petite. 

Again I resume my pen; but I make no excuses for 
this interminably long letter, knowing that you will, be 
all curiosity to learn how this complicated plot of mine 
works. I found Augusta reclined on the sofa in her 
dressing-room, pale as marble, and apparently agitated. 
After answering my enquiries respecting her health by a 
few brief words, stating the illness her looks but too 
plainly denoted, she told me that “a most extraordinary 
occurrence had taken place; her escritoire had been 
opened, and a diary which she had lately kept (how the 
poor soul blushed when she named it !) had disappeared.” 

] louked the very personification of surprise and inno- 
cence; could not possibly imagine how such a thing 
could have happened; asked whether she had searched 
every place for it; and hoped it conteined nothing of any 
importance. I pitied her visible consternation, as she 
acknowledged that the diary did contain thoughts which 
she wished no eye on earth to see, save her own, I ex- 


pressed all the regret imaginable; trusted she would yet | 


find it; and advised the necessity of more caution for the 
future. 

“Do not mistake me, Caroline,” said she gravely; 
“though I fear I must infer that you have lately done so, 
from the extraordinary observations you yesterday made 
to Lord Nottingham on his impradence in exposing my 
reputation to suspicion. My honour, and its reputation, 
I trust, depend, not on Lord Nottingham, but on myself. 
I may not, when writing down my feelings in the sanc- 
tity of privacy, as if pouring them out to that ear to 


which alone erring mortals should have recourse, have 


‘concealed the weakness of my heart. But, if my feelings 


were culpable, my actions were irreproachable. One T 
could not always command; the other I could, and did.” 
She looked so proud and ealm as she uttered this, that 
I stood abashed before her; and endeavoured to exeuse 
what I had said. How corrupt must that mind be, that 
could have scen’Augusta at that moment, and doubted — 
her purity! Yes, my dear friend, there is something 
sacred, something almost divine, in a perfeet high-souled 
and virtuous woman. Hecigh-ho! would that all women 
were so? 

I tokd Augusta that ¥ bad jost heard from my aunt, 
who, feeling unwell, wished me to return to her. 

I should more regret your departure,” said she, “ were 
it not that I think it fortunate for you to be removed 
from the too frequent intercourse you maintain with the 
Comtesse Hohenlinden ; an intercourse which I consider 
most disadvantageous to you, my dear Caroline, i in we 
point of view.” 

Perhaps she was right; but, be that as it may, I was 
so subdued by the reeolleetion of the unvarying affection 
and gentleness of the creature before me, and the know- 
ledge of the duplicity of my conduct towards her, that, as 
I remembered we must henceforth be strangers (for the 
Suture wife of Lurd Annandale must not be the friend of 
the past,) a pang of regret and remorse reminded me that 
I am not 0 philosophic as I had imagined myself to be ; 
and I felt as if taking an eternal farewell of her whose 
destiny my influence had determined. Selfish and cal- 
culating as I have hitherto been—and I admit that I have 
been both in no common degree—yet F do believe, that, 
were I not convinced that with Lord Annandale Augusta 


never can be happy, and with Lord Nottingham she will, | 


1 should even now retract, were it possible; for I could 
not brimg myself to drive this innocent and confiding 
creature to shame or sorrow. But she must, she will be 
happy with ~~ will not allow myself to 
doubt it. 

I shall write a few lines to Lord Nottingham without 
a signature, informing him of the attachment he has in- 
spired tn Augusta’s heart. To hew few men would suclr 
a piece of intelligence be neeessary, fer the vanity of” 
almost all would have anticipated it; but he is too excel- 
lent to be vain. How superior is he to Annandale! 
How very ungentlemanly was it of the latter to epen sur- 
reptitiowsly his wife’s escritoire, and how indelicate to 
read and show her diary! This is a proeeeding which, 
even while it forwards my views, I must still contemn ; 
and all right-minded Englishmen would, 5 think, agree 
with me: in this sentiment. It displays so elearly a mean- 
ness, and want of high principle, that it leads me to de- 
termine on keeping sa siegneurie m goed order when- 


ever he becomes my Jawful property ; and F will have a‘ — 


lock to my eseritoire that will puzzle him to open it, I 
promise him. Addio, cara! you shall yet see a coronet. 
encircle: my brew, and: come to London, to behold how: 
well I shall enact the new réle of a leader bad fashion, 
though never forgetting that of 


Caro.ing; 


FROM LORD NOTTINGHAM TO EDWARD MORDAUNT, ESQ.. 

I debated long with myself this morning, my dear 
Mordauwnt, whether E ought to eall at Annandale House, 
or not, to-day. It oecurred to me that, if I did not call, 
the servants might attribute my absence to some con- 
sciousness relative te the diseovery ef the locked door 
yesterday, and therefore I went ; perhaps,. too, the hope 
of seeing her on whom my soul dotes,.also influenced. my 
decision. ‘The porter told me his lady. was not at home,.. 
in a tone (but it might have been my imagination that. 
so interpreted it) which seemed more than. ordinarily 
brusque. ¥ asked whether Lord Annandale was. at. 
home ? but he, also, was denied, though: his cabriolet was: 
at the door. 

What ean this conduct mean? Was the: order given 
by her, or by hin? remember that there was. a: fierté: 
in her countenance I never before saw iti wear, when. 
Miss Méontressor commented on: my compromising Lady 
Annandale’s repntation ;. and. the proud and. indignant. 
manner in. which she repelled the insidions-insinuation. 
of that lady, still is present te my memory.. Probably that. 
heartless woman’s observations: have induced Lady An- 
nandale to elose doors- against me ;. and, if she have so: 
acted, while lamenting thés cruelty, I must admit its wis-. 
dom. F never should’ have had eourage to tear myself 


from hes sight, for am become weak and. vacillating: 
as a child. This engrossing passion has mastered. all. my-.. 


energies; destroyed my best resolves, and left me roe 
of manheod but its widfulness. 


I have this moment received am anenymous 


a female’s hand—its eontents astonish me! It states: 


that I am beloved—yes,. fondly beloved—by the woman, . 


the writer is sure, | prefer above all others on earth ; that 
the natural reserve, prudery, or sense of duty, call it what. 


I will, of the lady in question,may induee her to conceal . 


her affection for me; but that F may rest assured that. 


affection exists, and mast not despair, though the person 


who entertains. it should continue to represe all externa’ 
symptoms of it. 

This letter is signed. “ A Friend,” and must, I am sure, 
come frem Miss Montressor. 
pects may feclings? And yet what could be the motive 
of communieation ? I am all bewildered! 1 wilE 
call om Lord and Lady Vernon; perhaps they may be 
able to throw some light on the rejection. af my visit.at 
Annandale House. 

I found Lord and Lady Vernon im their library, both 
greatly agitated, and the latter in tears, 

“ Laolk here,” said E.ord Vernon, handing me a letter ; 
“this is the fue-sinile of one addressed also to. my wife, 
It is anonymous, and eontains the most vile and infamous. 
charges against the honour of our child. Yours, also, is 
assailed; but we know yor too welt, my dear lord, brief 
as has been the term of our friendship, to dowbt your 
honour, any more than we do that of our idolised Augusta, 
on the faith of whose virtue we would risk our lives, But 
to have that virtee questioncd, and her name thus pro. 
faned, indeed a severe blow.” 

So saying, he pointed to a pile of newspapers, in which, 
he said, the most indelicate references were openly made 
to a supposed attachment between Lady Annandale and 
myself, Now was it that all the guilty imprudenee of 
my conduet, in so frequently attending Lady Annandale 
in publie, and visiting her daily, appeared in its true light, 
while E perused the disgusting attacks to which my 
selfish folly had exposed her; and beheld the shame and 
sorrow it had inflicted on her excellent parents. 1, who 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


knew -the world, ought to have ~foreseen that sach must 
be the result; but, criminal as E-was,I closed my eyes 
on the danger to which my attentions subjected her, and 
have, consequently, been the means of having that hgnoor 
impugned which I would have risked my life a thousand 
times to defend. 

I stood shocked and abashed before Lord and Lady 
Vernon; for, thongh free from even aguilty thought with 
regard to their daughter, my conduct had all the sem- 
blance of guilt. The innumerable liaisons between par- 


+ ties of my acquainlance, of whose culpability no doubt 
~ exists, were all characterised by conduct similar to. mine; 


so that I had injured the reputation of this pure-minded 
and innocent woman to the utmost extent, by the selfish 
indulgence of seeking her society ina manner that must 
have impressed a belief of im propriety on the minds of 
all-who had opportunities of observing it. 

“If Augusta should become aware of these vile ru- 
mours,” said Lady Vernon, “ the consequences would be 
dreadful indeed ; ber pride and delicacy would be mor- 
tally wounded. Oh, my poor, dear, innocent child! in 
whose pure imagination a belief even of the guilt of 
which she is openly accused never could find a place 


against one of her own sex, and to be thus profaned in» 


the eyes of the public!” 

Here a puroxysm of tears interrupted the mother ; and 
as I beheld them chase each other down that venerable 
and hitherto calm.countenance, where shame had never 
before brought a blush, I execrated myself. 

A note was now delivered to Lady Vernon, and an- 
other to her husband. The father reddened to his very 
brow as he perused it, and anger flashed from his eyes. 

“He shall answer for it!” said he, throwing the letter 
on the table; but at this moment Lady Vernon dropped, 
fainting, from her chair, and we both ran to assiet her. 


- She.sooa revived ; and, pointing to the letter, begged that 


the catriage might be immediately ordered. 

“We must go for our poor child,” said she, turning 
to Lord Vernon witha look of unutterable anguish ; “the 
house of Lord Annandale is no lenger a befitting abode 
for her.” 

“ Read these,” said Lord Vernon, laying down the aus 
to his wife, and handing both to me. “I will not, Lord 
Nottingham, so far insult the purity of my injured daugh- 
ter as to imagine that blame can attach to her ; but, with 
her youth and inexperience, she may, through ignorance 
of that world into which she was too early thrown, 
have been neglectful of the appearances which, in the 
tainted atmosphere of London, are more studied than 
the reality of virtue. But you, my lord, who knew the 
danger, surely you have not been so culpable, so cruel, 
towards my daughter and towards us, whom you pro- 
fessed to like, as to have exposed her, by your attentions, 
to the vile imputations now cast upon her honour? Her 
unworthy husband—for unworthy he must be, not to 
have better guarded the treasure we confided to his care, 
and for believing that guilt could attach to our child— 
writes to say that it is his inténtion to seck legal redress, 
and that he wishes Lady Annandale to leave his house.” 

“Let us go immediately for our daughter,” said Lady 
Wie; and she rang the bell impatiently, to order her 
carriage. 

‘I glanced my eye over the letters, scarcely conscious 
that I had not even attempted an answer to Lord Vernon. 
What answer could I make, overpowered as I was with 
the oppressive weight of regret for the injury I had in- 
flicted on their daughter, and on them? Annandale’s 
letter was cool and collected, containing only a few lines, 
stating his intentions nearly in the words that Lord Ver- 
non had repeated. Lady Annandale’s note was nearly 
obliterated by tears, and ran nearly as follows—for every 
line of it is imprinted on my memory :— 

“Mother, dear mother! I am accused of a crime of 
deep dye. Your child is disgraced and dishonoured ; but 
you will not believe her guilty, though all the world 
beside may condemn her, If I fancied you or my 
father could for a moment imagine me guilty, even in 


_ thought, of the crime with which I am charged, I could 


~ notlive. Why, why did I ever abandon you? I am 
“all bewildered, and have but one feeling, one wish left; 
and that is, to quit this hateful roof, and (die had been 
written and then half defaced) return with you to the 
home of my infancy—there to hide myself from the 
shame that has seared my very soul, and destroyed for 
ever the peace of your 
AucusTa.”’ 


And all this was my work! Oh, Mordaunt, to what 
fearful results does the indulgence of selfishness lead ! 

“ You will-feel the propriety, my lord,” said Lord Ver- 
non, gravely, but more in sorrow than in anger, “ of our 
avoiding all intercourse with you for the future.” 

I attempted to utter something, but he stopped me; 
and, waving his hand, begged me to remember, that to 
him no exculpation of the honour of his child was neces- 
sary, because he never could doubt it. I felt that 1 ought 
to withdraw, and left their presence, writhing under the 
consciousness that I had inflicted the deepest wound on 
their peace, and destroyed the reputation and happiness 
of her who is dearer to me a thovsand times than life 
itself. Iam wretched, my dear Mordaunt, and feel that, 
could I but justify the purity of Lady Annandale, I would 
forego the hope of ever again behciading her; though that 
hope has sustained me ever since I have indulged the 
fatal passion that has wrought such misery to her. 

Ever yours, 
NorrincuaM. 


MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 


‘T have just witnessed, ma chére amie, the most painful 
scene; and my nerves are so dreadfully shaken by it, 
that I can scarcely hold my pen. I wish 1 had never 
embarked in the scheme that has produced all this cha- 
grin to persons for whom I really felt no ill-will; for, 
now that the déavdment of what L intended should be a 
comedy is at hand, it begins to*look more like a down- 
right, earnest tragedy; and I hate tragedies, off or on 
the stage. But, to resume. Lord Anuandale’s solicitor 
questioned the servants: the story of the nurse being for- 
bid to bring the child to the boudoir, and the locked door, 
came out; and these, coupled with Lord Nottingham’s 
long and daily visits, were considered by the man of law 
as conclusive proofs, fit to satisfy a jury. Consequently 
an action for damages is to be forthwith commenced 
aguinst Lord Nottingham, preparatory to a application 
Sor a divorce. 

Lord Annandale communicated this intention to poor 
Augusta in @ laconic letter, containing some imperious 


lines; and also wrote to her father, informing him of his 


desire that she should leave Annandale House. He beg- 
ged of me not to see her, and proposed my going to the 
Comtesse Hohenlinden’s until my aunt sent fur me, as it 
was derogatory to my prescnt and future position, he 
said, to remain a single day beneath the roof of a woman 
who had s0 completely compromised her honour as Au- 
gusta had done. I could not resist asking him whether 
he was not aware that the comtesse had compromised 
hers a thousandfold more? He looked at me with sur- 
prise, and then answered,— 

“That the actual guilt of the parties was not the point 
to be considered ; but the circumstance, that, in the case 
of Lady Annandale, not only was the guilt presumed, but 
the husband had denounced her: whereas the husband of 
the comtesse still countenanced her ; and, consequently, 


‘her honour was in no degree compromised.” 


And this, chére amie, is the morale of the fashionable 
world in London! 

It appears that Annandale, with his usual /aiblesse, 
has kept the comtesse aw courunt of all that he has dis- 
covered. I strongly suspect, entre nous, that sa seigneurie, 
prompted by jealousy of the beauty, and anger at the re- 
serve and coldness of Augusta’s manner to her, has urged 
him to be still more severe towards his poor wife; though 
this instigation was unnecessary, for the wound offered 
to his vanity by the terms in which he is named in the 
diary, has rendered him implacable. I have ascertained 
from his own lips, that it was my artful flattery which 
won his decided preference for me ; consequently I have 
not the satisfaction of thinking, that otherwise he would 
ever have liked me. Vain, weak, and unfeeling man! if 
he knew that, even while profiting by his weakness, I 
despise him, what would he think ? 

I have received a note from the Comtesse Hohenlinden, 
which I send to you. What a world we live in! 

“*Ma chére Caroline—Poor dear Lord Annandale has 
informed me of the shocking conduct of miladi. Now 
that it is all discovered, and the whole town talking of 
nothing else, it will be very impropcr in you to stay a 
single hour under the same roof with a person who has 
compromised her reputation so dreadfully. She will, of 
course, be cut by every one; and few will pity a lady 
who was so very prudish and severe towards others. I 
shall be charmed to receive you, ma chére, chez moi, and 
have ordered an apartment to be prepared. The carriage 
shall convey you from Annandale House at any hour you 
will name. Ishould in person conduct you hither, but I 
have such a horror of coming in contact with that very 
naughty woman, or of being even supposed to enter An- 
nandale House while she remains in it, that I dare not 
go to you. The comte is, and with reason, extremely 
particular that I should not commit myself by associating 
with any one whose reputation is tainted ; and I, also, 
am fully aware of the necessity of preserving appear- 
ances, and not violating les convenances, on which the 
preservation of society so wholly depends. 

“ T have had a conclave of ladies with me this morning, 
to consult on this terrible affair. Lady Castlemartin de- 
clares, that if we do not show a proper severity towards 
Lady Annandale, husbands will begin to suspect that their 
wives are lenient from a sympathy with the delinquent. 
A-propos de Lady Castlemartin, she is just now greatly 
annoyed ; for her friend, Lord Eaglesfort, has thrown off 
her chains, and is about to put on those of Hyinen. Ske 
is trés en colére with him; but, I think, not indisposed to 
transfer her affections to the Marquess of Nottingham, 
should he be dispesed to console her. 

“ But to return to our conclave. Lady F. says, that if 
we wish to preserve our own liberty, we must show no 
mercy to those who manage so ill as to be detected; 
thereby more or Icss compromising all their clique ; and 
Lady H. advises, that we at once renounce, not only 
Lady Annandale, but any woman who countenances her. 
You will thus, chére Caroline, see the necessity of at once 
leaving Annandale House; and I will take care to have 
it well understood, that you declined seeing its mistress 
from the moment you heard of ber guilt. 

“I have written to ask poor dear Lord Annandale to 
dine with us en petit comilé. I do so pity him! such a 
good and kind husband as he was, and so anxious to 
tnake his house agreeable; always filling it with the most 
fashionable people in London. How happy that silly 
woman might have been, had she only had proper tact! 
I lose all patience in thinking of her folly. 

Adieu—au revoir! votre ami.” 

What think you of notre frau grifinn’s prudery? Is 
it not amusing? I have detailed all this to you, to post- 
pone :clating the painful scene to which I referred at the 
commencement of my letter—-as children put off their 
tasks until the last moment. Eh lien, done, ma chére, 
in defiance of Lord Annandale’s and the comtesse’s coun- 
sel not to communicate with Augusta, I went to her 
dressing-room. I had not seen her last evening, as she 
sent to say she was too unwell to receive a visit from any 
one; so I passed the evening listening to the vows of her 
caro sposo, who expresses the utmost impatience to be 
freed from his present matrimonial feiters, that he may 
be enabled to put on others, as he says, more to his taste, 
I found poor Augusta as pale, and nearly as lifeless, as a 
statue, with an expression of anguish and despair in her 
countenance, that might have melted a more stubborn 
heart than mine. How truly did I wish at that moment 
that I could accomplish my own scheines without occa- 
sioning her a moment’s pain! Muis, hélas! that is im. 
possible. I ama strange creature: ready to plot, but not 
capable of beholding the sufferings I inflict without a re- 
gret: I have not firmness to resist evil, nor hardness 
enough not to repent yielding to its dictates. I tried to 
comfort ‘her ; but she shook her head, and said,— 

“You surely do not know the crime with which I am 
charged, Caroline, or you could not attempt to console 
me.” 

I told her, as gently as I could, that I was fully aware 
of it; and I saw her shudder as I made the avowal. 

“You do not, then, believe me guilty ?” asked she. 
“No, you do not, you cannot think so ill of me !”’ 

I could not resist expressing my conviction of her per- 
fect innocence; (who so well knows it as I do?) and, as 
she passionately pressed my hand, she burst into a pa- 
roxysm of tears, which seemed to relieve her. ‘This little 
act-of comfidence and endearment produced such a revul- 
sion in my feelings as to make me wish to throw myself 
at her feet, and confess the deep injury I had inJieted on 
her. ‘Tears came to my eyes, and this emotion increased 
her confidence towards me. 

“Lord Annandale,” she continued, * has written to say 
that he can establish my guilt by proofs that admit of no 
doubt, What they are I know not; I only know—and 
the God who hears me can be witness of my solemn 


4 


-involuntary crime of which I am guilty ? 


,averment !—that a thought of guilt has never entered my 


mind.” (And well do I believe it.), 

“ But dear Augusta, if by producing proofs which, 
however innocent you are, can establish grounds for a 
divorce and restore you to liberty, nating you to marry 
the person you love—” 

“Then you are acquainted with my weakness,” inter- 
rupted she, blushing a deep red; “ that whole, sole, and 
Oh, Caroline! 
how little do you know me, if you imagine that, branded 
with guilt, though conscious of my innocence, I could 
bring shame and disgrace to the man I loved. Were I 
“free to-morrow, no power could compel me to become the 
wife of the person to whom you allude: and if, indeed, 
you have any respect left for me, never again refer to the 
possibility of such a measure.” 

“ But Ae, knowing your innocence, and being aware 
that it was his too conspicuous attentions which have in- 
volved you in this dilemma—he, surely, loving you, as I 
am fully persuaded he does, would vanquish your unrea- 
sonable scruples, and reason you into accepting the hap- 
piness that, as his wife, may, and will, I trust, still be 
yours.” 

“ Never, never! Think you, Caroline, that I would so 
far justify the odious, the abominab!e charges of which I 
am accused, as to wed the object of them ?” 

I would have replied, but she entreated me with such 
earnestness never to touch on the painful, the humiliating 
subject again, that I ceased to urge her; convinced, from 
her whole tone and manner, that one of the hopes which 
had hitherto actuated me, and palliated, in my own esti- 
mation, the scheme I had pursued, (namely, the hope of 
her marrying the Marquess of Nottingham,) would now 
be frustrated: and this conviction brought a pang of re. 
morse and regret to my heart, of which I had not thought 
it capable. 

The truth is—but, alas! I have ascertained it too late— 
I have totally misjudged Augusta’s character, and mis- 
calculated the effect that my plan would produce on her. 
I judged her by the generality of women I have knuwn; 
all of whom would have gladly escaped from the thral- 
dom of marriage with a man unloved, to the happiness of 
a union with the object of their affection, even though 
that happiness was purchased at the price of an esclandre, 
such as now awaits Augusta. I have hitherto disbelieved 
in female virtue, imagining it to be a chimera, or, at best, 
a principle that rarely, if ever, opposed an insuperable 
barrier to the temptation of love. But I now see my 
errur, and I tremble at having been the means of destroy- 
ing the peace of mind of this young and innocent being; 
now that I am aware she will not accept the panacea that 
I hoped would have given her repose. Would that I had 
never interfered in this business, or that I had sooner 
acquired the knowledge of Augusta’s character, which 
now begins to dawn on my mind; for, selfish as I confess 
myself to be, I do believe that I should never have thought 
of sacrificing her repose to attain the fulfilment of my 
own views. 

I felt like a culprit before this injured creature, still 
nearly a child in years; and when I beheld the expres- 
sion of anguish imprinted on her beautiful face, and re- 
flected how many years she may be condemned to drag 
on a life of sorrow, 1 shrank before the consequences of 
my fatal scheme, and could have wept over my victim. 

Her father and mother now entered the room; and my 
heart sank within me as I witnessed the change effected 
on their uppearance within a few hours. Long, long 
years seemed to be added to their age; and grief, which 
is always so affecting in the old, was stamped on their 
brow. 

“Tam innocent; indeed I am innocent, dear father 
and mother!” exclaimed Augusta, throwing herself into 
their arme. 

“ We know that you are, my child !” replied her father, 
pressing ber fondly to his heart. ‘ We never, for a mo- 
ment, doubted you!” sobbed her weeping mother, clasp- 
ing her fondly to her maternal bosom. 

“ Come, my precious Gusty,” said Lord Vernon, “come 
to your home. Would to God that you had never left it! 
I cannot bear that you should stay an hour longer be- 
neath the roof of one who could suspect your purity, or 
who could prove himself so unworthy of the treasure we 
confided to him.” 

“ Yes, my futher, I will go,” replied Augusta; “ but 
let me first sce the dear child:” and she burst into a flood 
of tears; for even at this moment she could forget her 
own grief, to pity the poor boy, who was again doomed 
to the neglect from which she had rescued him. 

The child was brought; and when he saw her, he rush- 
ed to her arms, clasping her round the neck with all his 
strength, and covering her tedr-stainc d cheeks with kisses. 
She anxiously recommended him to the nurse’s care, pro- 
mising to reward her if she fulfilled her duty towards 
him faithfully; and dismissed not the child and_ his 
weeping attendant without tears, that attested her attach- 
ment to the poor boy, who could hardly be forced from 
her arms, to which he fondly clung. 

Lady Vernon now instructed the femme de chambre 
to convey her lady’s wardrobe to Grosvenor square; and 
then said,—— 

“ You will come with us, Caroline, will you not? as 
this is no longer a fit residence for you.” 

I told her that I was immediately leaving town, as my 
aunt had sent for me. 

“ What, sent for you already ?” asked Lady Vernon, 
her pale cheek suffused with the blush uf wounded pride. 

“ Caroline was to have gone, even if—(here Augusta 
paused) for her aunt is ill.” 

The worthy old couple pressed my hand kindly, and 
hoped I should find my good aunt better. 

“Come, my child, let us leave this honse,” said Lord 
Vernon,—* I cannot breathe freely in it.” 

The femme de chambre brought a cloak and bonnet for 
Lady Annandale, which I assisted her to put on, my 
hands trembling so violently that I could hardly perform 
this little service. 

“ Pat on a black veil,” whispered Augusta, her voice 
nearly choked by emotion; and then, embracing me 
tenderly, she left the room, supported by her father and 
mother. That embrace made me shudder! Was not 
mine the Judas-kiss? I followed her, with the vague 
purpose of imploring her pardon—of, perhaps, confess- 
ing how deeply I had injured her; but she had already 
reached the vestibule, in which all the servants were 
marshaled, and I shrank from exhibiting myself before 
them in my present state of agitation. I ran to the front 
drawing-room window, to catch one more glance of her: 
my heart melted with pity and remorse, She was on 
the steps, slowly descending with tottering pace, when 


_ leaving town to proceed to my aunt’s 


the Comtesse Hohenlinden and Lady Castlemartin drove 
up to the door. They stared rudely at poor dear Augusta, 
without, however, bowing to her; (how I hated them 
both at the moment!) and when Lord Vernon's coach 


had disappeared, both Jadies entered the house, demand. — 


ing to see me. 

“ Imaginez-vous, ma chére Caroline, to what. my friend. 
ship for you has exposed me !” said the comtesse, as she 
hurried into the room. 

“ Yes, indeed, it was quite dreadful!” interrupted 
Lady Castlemartin ; “only fancy our having met that 
very shocking person, Lady Annandale, who was de- 


scending the steps when we drove up! She looked at 


us positively, as if she expected us to bow to her; but 
we, naturally, took not the least notice of her: and, would 
you believe it, she was rouged up to the eyes—I saw it 
even through her veil !” 

“ Et ce pauvre cher Lord Annandale!” resumed the 
comtesse ; “ he is, indeed, much to be pitied, to have been 
so abominably deceived by such an artful, designing 
prude.” 

“I dare say she will try to persuade Lord Notting. 
ham to marry her as soon as she is divorced,” drawled 
out Lady Castlemartin ; “ but she may be assured that, 
even if he should commit sach a fully, she will never 
find herself again admitted to our circle. No; we must 
really establish a cordon sanitaire, to exclude all tainted 
persons from coming in contact with us.” 

What will you say, ma chére amie, when I tell you, 
that this same Lady Castlemartin is openly accused of u 
plurality of lovers? Yet this is the woman who would 
exclude the pure and high-minded Augusta from society, 
because she believes her to have had onc! I felt so in- 
dignant with both of them, that F could with emg 
restrain the expression of my sentiments; though, to 
effect any good by revealing them, would, I well know, 
be a vain hope. 

“ Finding that you did not answer my note,” resumed 
the Comtesse Hohenlinden, “I determined on coming 
here to seek you. I had inferred, from a billet I received 
last night from poor dear Lord Annandale, that that 
dreacful person would have left his house early this 
morning ; but, not thinking it right to come here alone, 
I called on Lady Castlemartin to accompany and chape- 
ron 

“T hope no one will discover that we have been herc,”” 
said Lady €. “ Fancy how shocking it would be to get. 
shown up in the Sunday papers; and be, perhaps, ac- 
cused of visiting that dreadful person who has just left 
the house !” 

“Pray, get om your things, ma chére Caroline,” said 
the comlesse ;“ for the seoner we go the better. Your 
apartment is quite ready chez moi ; so let us depart.” 

When F told the comtesse that F was immediately 
she eould hardly 
credit me ; and when she found I was determined to ful- 
fd this resolution, in defiance of all her advice and en- 
treaties, she seeined displeased. 

“ Inaginez.vous, ma chére, d quoi vous vous exposez,’” 
said she, “in retaining a single hour beneath the roof” 
of a man who may now be considered in the light of a 
gurgon 

“ } expect the carriage that is to convey me to the 
country every moment,” I replied; “so you need be 
under no apprehensions for iy reputation.” 

“ In that case F will remain with you until you depart,” 
resumed the comtesse, who, I believe, has latterly become 
jealous of me, froin having obverved Lord Annandale’s: 
attentions ; and, as she announced this intention, down 
she sat. 

I rang the bell to quicken my preparations; and, 
having addressed a few lincs to Lord Annandale, to say 
that he might write to we at my aunt’s, I leit the house,, 
attended by my femme de shambre; the tesse, and 
her prudish chaperon, having waited to see me drive off 
before they took their departore. 

T any now writing to you from the inn, er route, where 
I stop for the night. I anticipate, with no slight dread,. 
a long and triste séjour at my aunt’s; but a visit to her 
is, nevertheless, the most prudent measure I could adopt. 
I suppose it will be a year before the divorce can be ob- 
tained. What an age to look forward to sperd in that 
eastle of dulness, the chateau de madame ma tante!— 
Plaignez. moi, chére, amie, et écrivez suuvent d votre 

CarouinE. 


THE COUNTESS OF DELAWARD TO THE EARL OF DELAWARD. 


A few lines have just reached me, my beloved, from- 
Lady Vernon, saying that Augusta is separated from her 
husband,.and dangerously ill at their houge. She adds, 
that Lord Annandale has impeached the honour of his 
wife, and intends sceking legal redress against Lurd Not- 
tingham. You see our worst fears, as to poor Augusta’s: 
unhappy marriage, are mose than realised ; but so eon- 
fident do I feel of her integrity, that I am fully persuaded 
she is perfectly innocent of this vile eharge. I wish to. 
go to her, my dear Charles, for it is on occasions like 
the present that the eountenance of a friend can be of 
use; und I am quite sure you will give me your sanction 
to proceed to London. How I lament that you are absent 
at this crisis! for your presence would be a solace to 
poor dear Lord and Lady Vernon, and a blessing, as it 
always is, to your own 
Mary. 

P.S. I send this by an express, and hope to hear that 
your poor uncle is better. 


THE EARL OF DELAWARD TO THE COUNTESS OF DELAWARD. 


How I regret being absent from you at this moment, 
my own Mary! I entirely approve your going to your 
unhappy friend; and agree with you in thinking, that it 
is when those who are dear are in affliction, that friends 
should prove that they are not mere pretenders to the 
name. Pray, take care of yourself, for my sake, dearest : 
nothing short of the present emergency could induce me 
to allow you to undertake this journey alone; so let me 
implore you to be careful of your health. My poor uncle 
is so much worse, that I fear all will soon be over. 

Angels guard and bless my Mary, 
Prays her fond husband, 
Deawarp. 


THE COUNTESS OF DELAWARD TO THE EARL OF DELAWARD. 


I arrived here much less fatigued than could be ex- 
pected, my beloved Cherles; and found poor Augusta 
dangerously ill with a vivlent fever. She knows no one, 
raves incessantly, and the physicians entertain great 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


doubts of her recovery, unless a speedy change occurs 
in the disease. Her unhappy father and mother are in 
a state of mind impossible to be described. My arrival 
affected them to tears; for they looked on it, and with 
reason, as a proof of my perfect conviction of her inno- 
cence. 

“You do not, then, believe our child guilty 2” said - 
Lord Vernon. 

“ Never could I harbour such a belief for a moment,” 
answered I; “for I have known her too long and too 
well.” 

“ Bless you for that!” replied Lady Vernon, bursting 
into tears. 

They say that, for the first two days after she left An- 
nandale House, she appeared tranquil, but terribly de- 
pressed in spirits. At the expiration of that time, a 
packet of newspapers, one or two vile caricatures, and a 
coarse anonymous letter, were brought to her; after the 
perusal of which she was seized with violent fits of 
trembling, and an acute pain in the head, which the 
physician pronounced to be an attack of brain-fever, in- 
duced by severe mental anguish. I have just been sit- 
ting by the bedside of the sufferer,and her ravings have 
shocked: me, 

“ Do not let Lord Nottingham learn that I loved him, 
I implore you!” she repeatedly utters. “It would be 
dreadful were he to know my affection ; I never could 
see himagain. “Oh, why am I married? Mary Dela- 
ward said, that married women must not have mule 
friends. Do not, in mercy, tell her that I love him! She 
never would look on me again, were she made acquainted 
with my guilt. Oh, Caroline, do not leave me alone with 
him, for I tremble lest he should look at me, and discover 
the passion that is consuming me! Do not tell me that 
he loves me; say, rather, that he hates me! Yet, no— 
repeat once, only once again, that he loves me, and then 
let me die! Who said that I was innocent? Oh, it was | 
my father and mother: I remember it now. But they 
did not know that I loved Lord Nottingham ; if they did, 
they would think me guilty, and hate me. Do not, do 
not reveal the dark secret to them; but let it be buried 
with me when I um hid in the grave! Burn all those 
horrible newspapers—all—ali! suffer not one to escape. 
See ! they are posted on every wall, every house—on the 
trees—ay, and on the clouds! and the whole world are 
reading them, and chattering, and jibbering, and scream- 
ing my name; and the trumpets are proclaiming it 
through the carth, and every finger is pointing at me! 
Oh, ‘tis dreadful! Hide me—hide me—deep, decp in 
the earth ; ay, even in the dark grave !” 

It is thus, my beloved, thut she has raved during the 
two hours I have been sitting by her bedside; and so 
piteous are her accents, that they have pierced my very 
heart. My fears are verified. She loves Lord Notting- 
ham; but this unhappy passion is the extent of her 
error, as ell her ravings denute. The revolting state- 
nents in the papers, so cruelly sent to her, have over- 
powered her already excited mind. Poor-dear Augusta, 
with all her youth, beauty, and innocence !—bitterly has 
she atoned for her indiscreet, her fatal choice of a 
husband! 

She has been more tranquil for the last three hours, 
and has now fallen into a calm sleep. God grant that 
she may be relieved ! 

To-morrow you shall hear — from your own 

Mary. 


‘THE COUNTESS OF DELAWARD TO THE EARL OF DELAWARD, 


My poor suffering friend had a quiet night, and awoke 
in her senses; though so languid as to create serious ap- 
prehensions for her life. She asked who was in the 
room. I made signs to her maid to answer: she, how- 
ever, had fallen asleep: so I was forced to address to her 
two or three words in reply, but in a low tone. 

“ Do I still dream ?” she demanded ; “ surely I know 
that voice. Is that Mary Delaward? 

“Yes, dearest Augusta, it is your early, a fond 
friend.” 

She tried to take my hand, but had not ‘cai to ef- 
fect her purpose. She then motioned to me to withdraw 
the curtain, and, when I had complied with her wish, 
she looked at me with an expression of such deep an- 
guish, that I felt nearly overpowered. 

“ You, Mary, have not believed me the guilty, the lost 
creature, they would fain make me appear. No; the 
good and pure are slow to condemn.” 

“ Do not speak now, dearest Augusta,” said 1; “ and, 
if possible, do not think, until you have regained some 
portiun of your strength.” 

She shook her head, and answered,— 

“ That will never be. Oh, Mary! you know not what 
I have suffered: to have brought shame to the brows of 
my dear father and mother: to be returned to their 
honourable roof dishonoured ; to have hundreds—nay, 
thousands, believing me all that my very soul abhors, and 
my name coupled with crime! Yes, I feel it has broken 
my heart ;” and she sank her head on the pillow, ex- 
hausted by her emotion. 

“ But all who know you, dearest Augusta, are con- 
vinced of your innocence ; they never, fur a single mo- 
ment, doubted it.” 

“ Bless them for that belief!’ she replied ; “ it is the 
only drop of balm in the cup of sorrow I have nearly 
emptied. Yet, dear und true friend, this is no time for 
deception; you must not think me better than I am. 
Though free from actual guilt, or even from the thought 
of it, 1 have allowed” (and here her pale cheeks became 
suffused with the deepest red) “an unhallowed passion 
to usurp my heart, to dethrone my reason. Was not 
this a crime, and of deep die ?” 

“ We are all weak and fallible, my dear Augusta; but 
the Almighty is merciful, and pardons the involuntary 
errore of his rail creatures, when they have stopped short 
of guilt, or by deep repentance atoned for it.” 

“ Another sin, also, presses heavily on my soul. Re- 
gardless of your wise counsel, I closed my eyes to the 
Sood quulities of him I wedded; and, viewing his weak. 
hesses through the medium of prejudice, exaggerated 
every defect, instead of, by affectionate kindness, endea- 
Youring to amend them. He was not harsh, or unkind; 
even my coldness he bore with patience; and who 
knows, if I had evinced a better feeling towards him, 
whether he might not have become a more worthy and 
rational being ? 

“ Had I avoided the society of him for whom I felt 
this engrossing, this culpable sentiment, the moment I 
had discovered iny weakness, I should not have given 


oo to the disgraceful suspicions that have for ever sul- 


lied my famé.- But, no—I courted danger ; and, beed- 
less of my reputation, and of the peace of mind of those 
to whom I was dear, I continued to receive his daily 
visits; and have now nothing to oppose to the charges 
which appearances furnished by my folly justify, except 


assertions of innocence, which those only who love me. 


will credit. Think of the ignominy of a public trial! All 
the odious, the revolting disclosures of domestic privacy, 
thus laid open to the coarse and vicious, who are but too 
prone to believe the worst. To have one’s name made a 
by-word—a mockery—a shame! Oh, Mary! what wo- 
man could bear this degradation, and live ?” : 

“ But you, dearest, are innocent, and your innocence 
will be made manifest to the world.” 

“ Could that innocence be questioned, Mary, if I had 
not encouraged habits of intimacy, which, now that I 
calmly look back and reflect on, were too decided and too 
conspicuous not to originate suspicions derogatory to ny 
honour ? What would, or what could be thought, when it 
becomes known thet I, every day, spent whole hours in 
his society frequently quite alone? No acquittal, could 1 
hope for one, could console me for the appearances of 
guilt which my own imprudence has created ; and I feel 
that in thus disregarding propriety, I have sinned against 
virtue, by furnishing cause for suspicion and evil exam- 
ple.” 

I tried, but in vain, to speak comfort to her; she is so 
impressed with a sense of the faultiness of her own con- 
duct, to which alone she attributes all that has occurred, 
that it is impossible to console her. What a wife would 
this dear creature have made, had she fallen into good 
hands! When I think of her youth (she is not yet 
seventeen,) and see the delicacy and purity of her mind, 
the freedom from all rancorous passions,—evinced by her 
entire abstinence from any condemnation of the husband 
who proved so unfit a guardian for the treagure confided 
to him,—and the severity with which she judges her own 
conduct, I cannot repress the bitter feelings that arise in 
my breast. 

The action is already commenced, and of this she was 
apprised by a statement in one of the papers so cruelly 
sent to her. I tremble for its effect on her in her present 
weak state. Lord and Lady Vernon are nearly stanned 
by the weight of this heavy blow; for their very exist- 
ence seems bound up in their child. 

Adieu, my beloved! Ever your own 
Mary. 


MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 


My reception from my aunt was as disagreeable as I 
anticipated, ma chére amie. She suspects that there is 
some hidden motive for my return, and has assailed me 
with a thousand questions. When she learns the cause, 
she will be furious; for she always seems prepared to 
judge me as unfavourably as possible on every occasion, 
and loves Augusta so much, that it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to persuade her that she could do, nay, 
dream of, wrong. 

I asked Augusta to write to me, but she has not yet 
complied with my request: I have a fearful presentiment 
that she is ill; and this apprehension haunts me so con- 
tinually that there are moments when I would give 
worlds that I had never interfered in her ill-assorted mar- 
riage, or plotted for its annulment. I have heard from 
Lord Annandale, who says he has put all en érain for the 
action. I threw his letter from me with dislike and con- 
tempt; yet it is to wed this man that I have stooped to 
destroy the reputation, perhaps the peace of mind, of one 
of the most faultless of her sex! And yet, how far less 
unworthy is he than am [! for he is the dupe of my vile 
artifice, and knows not that his wronged wife is innocent. 
We are strange creatures; for I, who have the heart and 
head to plot against Augusta, have not the courage to 
contemplate the possible results of my scheme. Should 
she continue as wretched as when I saw her, or should 
she die—but I will not, dare not, anticipate so fearful a 
catastrophe—a catastrophe that would preclude me from 
ever again knowing a moment’s peace. 

I have become strangely nervous of late; my sleep, too, 
is troubled by dreams, all of which have Augusta for 
their object. I see her ever, with that pale, but beautiful 
face, which reproaches me for having wronged her. A 
thousand recollections of her affection and confidence 
rise up to upbraid me; but, above all, the memory of 
the noble manner in which she received my assertion of 
innocence of the charge, but too well founded, of my 
first and fatal error. 

Now that the hope, which has hitherto cheered me, 
of eventually securing her happiness in a union with 
Lord Nottingham has disappeared, the consciousness of 
the atrocity of my guilty scheme weighs heavily on my 
mind. Would to Heaven I had never entered on it! Too 
late do I feel that I did not comprehend this pure-minded 
woman: I believed her, like too many of those we have 
known, incapable of resisting the dangerous ordeal of 
love. But even this almost omnipotent passion she has 
partly vanquished: for the senti:ment, in her, partook of 
the purity that characterises her so peculiarly; and, 
though she could not entirely extirpate it, yet it could 
not pervert her noble nature. 

Yes, I now begin to be aware that virtue and pas- 
sionate love may abide together in the female heart; and 
that those‘ who, like me, have been doubtful of the 
existence of the union, only because they had been too 
stubbornly blind to observe it, may live to discover and 
deplore the pernicious fallacy of their system. I look 
back on the days of my early youth with horror, stained 
with one degrading crime, the consciousness of which 
has blighted every hope, and rendered torpid every vir- 
tue. All my thoughts addressed to the concealment 
instead of being directed to the correction of errors, how 
have I strayed from the path of truth and peace! Yes, I 
cannot disguise from myself that I am despicable; and 
to you alone, who have been a witness, nay, a partaker, 
of the sins of my early youth, dare I draw aside the dark 
veil that shrouds them from others, and relieve my op- 
pressed heart by the disclosure of its torments. 

How could I live in intercourse with Augusta for 
months without discerning the delicacy and purity of 
her mind! Fool, fool that I was to imagine that the 
power of bestowing her hand where I know her heart is 
placed, would console her for the loss of fume! Many— 
too many women would be so consoled, but she is not of 
them; and I am sensible, too late, that 1 have, by my 
wicked, my inhuman scheme, destroyed her peace of 
mind for ever, 

A letter has just been given to me: its contents have 
almost made me expire with horror. Fancy my feelings, 


Delphine, when I tell youthat the artful and vicidus man 
who betrayed me in early youth, and who has avoided 
me ever since—he who, not content with triumphing 
over my virtue, exposed my infatuation and shame—is 
now in England ! yes, even here, within a short distance 

~-—poor, degraded, and desperate. All that Florestan had 
heard of his ruin is but too true. He has spent the 
whole of his small fortune, and has exhausted all re- 
sources except the infamous one he now adopts, of com- 
pelling me to marry him, under pain of disclosing all 
to ny aunt, and. to the world. He has ascertained that 
my aunt is rich, and that Iam considered heiress to her 
wealth. Tis is his inducement to his present plan; 
and I know too well of what he is capable to doubt his 
putting his threat into execution. What am I to do? 
Where turn for support in this fearful dilemma? He 
says ke will arrive at the post-town nearest this to-mor- 
row; and that, if I do not meet him, he will directly seek 
my aunt, and inform her of all his rights over me. 

Oh, heavens! what is to become of me? who will, who 
can, protect me from this unprincipled, ruthless being ? 
How I shudder at the thoughts of beholding him, know- 
ing how wholly I am in his power! I am overpowered 
by terror, and feel a faintness that compels me to leave 
this unfinished. 


Delphine, I have seen this man, and loathe him as 
never mortal loathed another. Yes, I abhor him, and 
despise myself—oh, how immeasurably !—that I could 
ever have liked such a wretch. The long years that 
have elapsed since I knew him, he has evidently passed 
ina fareer of vice and profligacy, that has rendered him 
as hideous and disgusting as he was once the reverse. 
His manners, too, have fallen with his fortunes ; for they 
are low and brutal beyond any that I ever witnessed, and 
he appears to be reduced to the most extreme poverty. 
Such was his attire, that I trembled at being seen by 
any of tHe peasants in the vicinity conversing with him. 

We met in a retired lane outside the park-wall—a 
place of rendezvous that he indicated to me in a note, 
soon after his arrival, when he had reconnvitred the 
precincts of this abode. The person who brought his 
letter told the footman, that he believed it was a petition 
from a poor foreigner in distress. Luckily I was alone 
when it was given me; for had my aunt been present, 
her suspicious eyes would have detected my emotion. I 
stole to the appointed place like a culprit, and there I 
found him. Oh, Delphine, had you seen him !—his face 


bloated and flushed from the effects of intemperance ; | 


his figure attired in a suit of tawdry and threadbare 
clothes, yet still aiming at fashion ; his whole air resem- 
bling Frederick le Maitre in Robert Macaire. A gilt 
chain was drawn conspicuously through the button-holes 
of a showy but soiled waistcoat ; an old hat on one sice 
of his tangled locks ; and a cigar in his mouth: but to 
the expression of his countenance there is no doing jus- 
tice. The mixture of cunning and reckless daring—oh, 
it was fearful ! 

He addressed me in a tone of easy familiarity, calling 
me his bonne amie, his chére Caroline. “Time,” said 
he, “has dealt more leniently by you, Caroline, than by 
me; fur play, infernal play ! tries faces as well as purses ; 
and both, sacre Dieu! have suffered with me. But you 
appear cold, reserved—not glad to see me. Howis this? 
Come, come, ma belle, we must be better friends; for I 
am,as you know, a sort of husband, and, as such, entitled 
to certain privileges :” and the wretch positively attempted 
to embrace me. Oh, God! the degradation of that mo- 
ment punished half the evil actions of my life. 

“ Stand back !” I exclaimed, hoarsely, half choked by 
indignation. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” he said, “ mudemoiselle seems Sinemet 
to act la fiére ;” and he burst into a contemptuous laugh : 
“it is a pity that she was not always so prudish. But 
let that pass: I am not come here to play the lover ; such 
mummery was well enough when mademoiselle was 
younger, and better worth the trouble—but now it is 
different. ‘The years that have elapsed since we parted 
(for you, like myself, are not in your premiére jeunesse, 
though, en verilé, trés bien conservée) have mended your 
position, and injured mine, You are the heiress of a 
rich aunt; I am the heir of nought but what the gaming- 
table has left me, which consists of but a few shillings : 
for fortune is even more fickle than your sex, and has 
played me more scurvy tricks than all womankind put 
together. England is not the place to live in without 
money; and, as I mean to live, money I must have: I 
have, therefore, determined to render a tardy justice to 
yourh by espousing you, and to act the atfectionate 
nephew to your aunt, do the honours of her triste cha- 
teau, turn chasseur, fermier, gentilhumme Anglais, et bon 
pére, peul-étre, pardessus le marché.” 


I listened to him, nearly overpowered by disgust and 


horror ; for his words were accompanied by a coarseness 
of gesture, and reckless impudence of manner, that ap- 
pertain only to the lowest and vilest of men. The word 
crapulous is the only one that can adequately describe 
his appearance. 

“You have already exposed me,” answered I; “ for 
at Turin you basely betrayed my dishonour, without 
even concealing my name.” 

“ Bah, bah! what of that?” replied he, “ who could 
help boasting of such a bonne fortune ?” 

To remonstrate with so utterly unworthy a person, I 
felt would be useless ; consequently, I continued to listen 
to his proposals, until he had concluded, wishing that the 
earth might open and engulf him, or hide me from his 
sight for ever. 

“What you propose,” replied I, “is too absurd to 
merit a reply. I would prefer exposure, disgrace—ay, 
even death itself, to a marriage with you !”’ and I looked 
the contempt I felt. 

' Mademoiselle is not complimentary ; but the English 
are rarely polite, and her séjour in her native land has 
somewhat impaired the tone de bonne compagnie that 
used to distinguish her when she desired nothing so 
much as a union with her humble servant (bowing mock- 
ingly.) 


formerly honoured me. I am still the same man on 
whom you bestowed your heart, and the very pretty per- 
son that enshrined it, at Florence, some twelve years 
ago. The only difference is, that I am twelve years 
older, (and this misfortune you share with me in com- 
mon) and that my wardrobe is less recherché, an incon- 
venience which is easily remedied. Some of your aunt’s 
gold will soon metamurphose me into un élégant ; and 
we shall, I flatter myself, make a very good-looking cou- 


ple, even though we are un pew paseés,” 


Your affection, mademviselle, it would be un-— 
grateful to doubt, after the proofs of it with which you , 


“T worn you,” said I,“ that, if you present yourself 
before my aunt, she will consign you to the police.” 
-. “ She will do no such thing,” answered he coolly : “ for 


‘I have with me all the tender billets with which you’ 


fayoured me in former days—billets which furnish such 
incontestable proofs of your tendresse, and the extent to 
which it led you, that I do not think an English prude 
would particularly like the infamy which the exposure 
of them would obtain for you. To preserve the repata- 
tion and the honoar of the family unimpaired, your aunt 
will be disposed to grantorhe'a legal right to the charins 
which her niece less ceremoniously yielded to me. ‘The 
reason of my first seeking this interview with you was 


from a desire of sparing your feelings as much as possi+. ~~ : 
ble. I want you to furnish me with a sufficient sum of *. 
money to enable me to come here in a mahfier becoming’ 


my birth, and your fature husband. I shall, provided 
you do so, demand your hand, without making madame 


votre tante au fait of our having anticipated her consent - 


some twelve years ago. I will plead the force of a long 


' attachment; and you will, with maidenly reserve, ac- _ 
knowledge that your happiness depends on becoming my — 


wife. She, like a good aunt, will yield to our wishes; 


you will be made an honest woman, and I a happy hus-— 
band, sans doute. Refuse compliance with this proposal, © 
and I swear, that I will see your aunt in my present © 


guise, declare:the position in which we stood to each 
other, and inform her of my intention of giving publicity 


to my right over you, unless she agrees to purchase my — 


silence by the gift of half her fortune.” 
The craft, the audacity, and the villany of this hard- 


ened wretch, are, as you see, matchless. I am caughtin 


his toils; and escape is, I fear, hopeless. 

“ You are, perhaps, not aware,” said I, “ that my anut’s 
fortune, which is not by any means large, is not entailed 
upon me, and that she may leave it to whom she likes.” 


“ Yes, yes, 1 know all that,” replied he; “I have made 


my enquiries.” 


“ My aunt is far from being a fond one, as you seem 


to imagine, and would neither yield assent to my marry- 
ing you, unless you possessed a suitable fortune, nor con- 
sent to buy your silence at the price you name.” 

“We shall see, we shall see,” answered he; and he 


turned in the direction of the park, leaving me trausfixed 


with horror. 

I called him back, almost maddened with the contend- 
ing emotions of fear, shame, and hatred. Oh, God! 
Delphine, what were then iny feelings—what are they 


now! I asked him to grant me a few hours to reflect; . 


and he yielded to my entreaty with the air of a man who 
makes a sacrifice. 

“ En attendant, ma chére,” said he, “ 1 want money.” 

I gave him the contents of my purse, consisting of a 
trifle only, at which he glanced contemptuously ; obsery- 
ing, that it would scarecly furnish a copious repast and 
bed, of which he stood greatly in need. While he was 
secreting the money, I saw the handle of a poniard glit- 
tering in his breast; and I ubsolutely shuddered as | re- 


marked the assassin-like scowl of his brow, which indi-— 


cated no reluctance to use this concealed weapon. He 
noticed my agitation, and smiled, 

“ What! yon are alarmed at this ?” said he, drawing 
forth the ‘dagger. 
my friend more than once in times of need: but do not 
be frightened, it wages no war with women”—and he 
replaced it—* though at one period, I flatter myself, and 
you seemed to be of my opinion, that I was a lady-killer: 
mais tout cela est fini a présent; et la seule-dame que 
j'aime actuellement est la dame Fortune, qui est entre 
nous soit dit, la seule qui m’ait résisté.” 

To have returned to the house for all the money that 
my desk contains, leaving him to loiter about the lane, 
would have exposed me to the risk of observation; and 
to have sent the money to him by a servant, would have 
been nearly as dangerous. He has, therefore proposed 
coming to-night, after all are in bed, when I am to give 
it to him from the window of the state dressing-room, 
which, fortunately, opens into the park. 

“ What am I todo? Oh, I would give worlds to be 
near you at this moment; to have your advice, and the © 
protection of your husband, to shield me from this mis- 
creant. He is quite capable of fulfilling all his menaces; 
and my aunt is so rigid, that she never would forgive me 
were she to know what he threatens to relate. I can 
write no more; my head is confused, and my heart is 
faint. Why, why did my evil destiny throw me into the 
power of this wretch ? 

I felt so overpowered during the whole evening by the 
interview of the morning, and the anticipation of that of 
the night, that my aunt, who seldom shows much interest 
about me, asked, with enusual kindness, whether [ was 
unwell, and suggested different remedies for my alleged 
complaints. ‘Fouched by her kindness, I was almost on 
the point of throwing myself at her feet, and confessing 
the fatal error of my youth, and its consequences, when 
the newspapers were brought in. On what trifles does 
the happiness or misery of life sometimes hang! Half 
an hour later, and I could bave had courage to reveal to 
her the fearful: position in which I am placed. 1 would 
have ixaplored her to send me away out of England—any 
where—to avuid this hated wretel; and she seemed so 
much more kindly disposed towards me, that she might 
have taken pity on my despair: but she had no sooner 
glanced over the papers, than her whole countenance 
changed, from its recent expression of kindness, to one 
of scrutinising curiosity, and stern severity. 

“Now is the cause of your return explained,” said 
she: “as, also, why you appear so pale and agitated. 
Why did you not tell me that Lady Annandale was 
driven with ignominy from her husband's home. Yes, 
I see the cause; the very day you left London! You 
must have been privy to this disgraceful catastrophe! 
Who knows how far your evil influence and counsel may 
have led to it? for she was pure and guileless as an angel 
when she left her father’s roof. Caroline, if you have 
had aught to do in this affair, may God forgive you, but 
Inever will. You, who are so many years her senior, 
who have had sucha knowledge of society and its dan- 
gers—why was it that you did not prevent this catas. 
trophe? Yes, it will break the heart of her excellent 
parents to have dishonour stamped on their child!” and 
here my aunt burstintotears. “ And, now I remember,” 


she resumed, looking at me with sternness, “how came . 


it, that you yesterday received a letter franked by Lord 
Annandale? Are you so unfeeling, so faithless a friend,ae 
to maintain a correspondence with the husband who drives 
Augusta from his house ? for it is plain the letter could 
not bo from her. Cureline, I have sometimes acoused 
myself of judging you tee harshly, Your irreligion, 


“I never go without it; it has stood _ 
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ble of deserting your friend the moment that she most 
required the consolation of your presence, or of keeping 
up a correspondence with the husband who has de- 
nounced her.” 

I attempted to explain, that, as she went to her father’s 
I thought it best tocome home... 

“ Then you judged her guilty of the crime with which 
she is charged ?” 

I tried to answer an assent ;:but I could not utter the 
falsehood. 

“ How was it possible for her to be culpable even in 
appearance (forthat she is so in reality no person shall 
ever make me believe,”) pursued my aunt, “ without 
your having perceived some impropriety of manner ?— 
And when you had perceived, why not have remonstrated 
and advised? If neither advice nor remonstrance availed, 
why not have left her house ere she herself was expelled 
from it? All this mystery must be explained, Caroline ; 
and I warn you, that unless the explanation proves more 
satisfactory than I anticipate it will, you will find me a 
seyere. judge, and an iimplacable guardian. I loved 
Augusta Vernon from her birth, and would have pre- 
ferred hearing that she was dead to having her name 
thus dishonoured.” i 

So,saying, my aunt rose from her chair and retired to 
her own.room, leaving me overwhelmed with confusion 

_ and dread. I withdrew to my chamber, where I am.now 
writing in a state of trepidation I have never before expe- 
rienced, The great clock in the hall has tolled twelve. 

-It seemed, to my excited feelings, to have a funeral sound ; 
and I almost wished it was my knell, aseven death would 
have been g relief to my present horrible position. The 
money I poSsess, not above twenty pounds, is wholly in- 
adequate to procure even a temporary forbearance from 
my evil genius. The sale of all the trinkets I have would 


not produce a sum sufficient to satisfy his rapacity. 


What, what will become of me? Hark! I hear the sig- 
nal—he is at the window ! 

I descended to the state dressing-room, opened the 
casement in fear and trembling, and offered to hand him 
the. money; but he thrust it aside: “ What,” said he, 

~ “do you treat me as a mendicant ?—me, who hold your 
reputation, your position even in this dwelling, in my 
hands? I must and will enter the house—I have much 

“ to say to you.” 

“ Say it where you are!” I exclaimed ; “ for into the 
house you cannot, must not come.” ; 

“ We shall see,” he replied, and vaulted into the win- 
dow, pushing me from it and closing it down. 

I shook so violently that I could with difficulty support 
myself—my terror of him suggesting a thousand fearful 
thoughts. 


“ Who would believe,” said he, looking at me with an_ 


-expression of mingled mockery and malice almost de- 
Mmoniacal, “ that we two have been lovers; that we have 
met in rapture, and parted with regret? Who would 
iniagine that the woman I see cowering and trembling 
before me, with averted eye and blanched cheek, has 
smiled with delight, and blushed love’s own rosy hue, 
when I have approached her? Such are the metamor- 
phoses wrought by time and circumstances ; and I—yes, 
even I—could be sad as I note them. But I am a philo- 
sopher, and only laugh at what occasions tears to others ;” 
and he laughed in a sort that caused my blood to chill. 

“Do not make a noise, I implore you,” said I; “ for 
my aunt sleeps in the next room. 

“ And now to business,” he rejoined, without noticing 
my appeal. I handed him the money, which he eyed 
conteisptuously, but, nevertheless, put it into his pocket ; 
and, doing so, again I saw the handle of his poniard 
peeping forth, and shuddered at the thoughts it excited. 

“Ts this all your wealth ?” asked he. 

I answered in the affirmative. 

“ Why, what a stingy old animal your aunt must be! 
IT shall make her more liberal, you may be sure. It is 
devilish cold here, ma belle !” resumed he : “ no wonder 
you tremble; for even I, who am used to be less deli- 
cately lodged, am half frozen.” 

As he thus spoke, he took from his pocket a leathern 
bottle, filled with some spirit, the odour of which was 
detestable, and emptied nearly half the contents of it into 
his mouth. 

“T have discovered,” he continued, “at the village 
alehouse, where I lodge, that your statement is correct 
as to your aunt’s fortune not being settled on you—nay, 
more, it issaid that she does not appear to feel any strong 
predilection in your favour. There is no accounting for 
tastes, you know: every one may not admire you as 
much as your humble servant once did—nay, still does; 
for, en verité, you are still a monstrous fine woman.” 

How I loathed him! 

* Now, as Ker fortune is wholly in her own power, she 
might take it into her head to bequeath it to some one 
less likely to do honour to it than we are; and to drag 
on some tedious years in pleasing a stupid old woman, 
who, after all, may cheat one at last, is a /riste affair. 
I know something of this sort of existence, for I tried it 
once. An old unele, rich as Croesus, béte comme un An- 
glais, and capricious as a Parisian belle, took me to live 
with him as his adopted heir, at his old chateau near 
Turin. He kept an execrable cook, gave me bad wine 
and good advice, until I could stomach neither any 

-longer ; consequently, took French leave of him one 

night, disembarrassing him of all the money in his coffre 
fort ; a good round sum, too, by Jove! But he, stupid 
ald dolt, chose to resent this little escapade of mine as a 
heinous offence; and, when he shortly afterwards died, 
de& his fortune to another nephew, who could swallow 
bad dinners and good advice without murmuring, and 
prefer waiting patiently for a large fortune to antici- 
spating a portion of it.” 

While he recounted this anecdote of himself, he was 
glancing round at the various articles of plate and furni- 
fture in the room. 

“ Every thing bere indicates wealth,” said he : “that 
silver-framed wwinror, this silver basin and ewer, and the 
mécessaire,” taking one of the large old-fashioned boxes 
from the toilette,aod weighing it in bis hand. “ Do you 
know that there is a little fortune in, this apartment? 
Your aunt has, dowbtless, diamonds of value ?” 

A vagae dread that this question was only the prelude 
to some proposal of theft, induced me to answer in the 

4 


* What! would you have me believe that the owner of 
the costly things before me bas no diamonds? Bah! 
1 know better; you are disingenuous, Caroline. Ye 


gods, how thirsty am!” pursued hey having again re- 


: your levity, and want of womanly reserve, gave me a. 
very bad opinion of you; bat I never thought you capa- 


course to his bottle; “it isthe infernal bacon I partook 
of, by way of a supper, that has produced this insatiable 
thirst. Apropos de souper, how can you, ma belle, who 
have lived in civilised countries, exist on English cook- 
ery? Faugh! the recollection of it makes me sick! 
Mais, revenons a nos affaires. What do you intend? 
How are you to procure a sufficient supply of money to 


- place me at my ease, and prevent the necessity of my 


exposing you to your aunt? I really have no malice 
against you, ma chére; and, if I am compelled to any 
hostile measure, poverty alone will be the cause.” 

I told him that, except a few trinkets, all of which 
were at his service, I had nothing that could produce 
money. 

* Where are they ? let me see them,” replied he. 

“ They are in my bed-room, above stairs.” 

“Go for them: why do you hesitate!” 

I dared not tell him what was then passing in my 
mind, but he divined it. 

“ You are afraid to leave me here with these costly 
things,” said he, pointing to the rich toilette-service ; 
“ but I am ready to attend you to your bed-room, if you 
prefer this alternative :” and this was uttered with a 
glance that made me shudder. 

I instantly took a light, and glided with stealthy steps 
along the corridor, and up the stairs, leaving him in the 
dressing-room below. It was several minutes before I 
could find the key of my jewel-case ; and when I did, in 
my trepidation, I could not open it for as many more. 
At length, having placed the trinkets in a large silk reti- 


cule, I left my chamber, but had only advanced a few’ 


paces when I heard a noise. I returned in terror to my 
room, and locked the door, convinced that some one had 
detected the nocturnal visiter below. I listened in breath- 
less terror; dut, finding all continue quiet, I again stole 
down stairs, and found him where I had left him, but 
with a face nearly as pale as my own, and nearly equally 
embarrassed in manner. 

“ Did you hear a noise ?” asked he, eagerly. 

I answered in the affirmative. 

“ What could it be ?” demanded he, eyeing me. scruti- 
nisingly. 

Having ascertained that I was ignorant of the cause, 
he hastily added,— 

“I think I had better depart ; there may be danger in 
remaining longer.” 

“ But you have not seen the trinkets fur which you 


' gent me,” said I. 


“ True, true,” he replied ; “ where are they ?” 

I delivered to him the silk bag that contained them, 
which he snatched, saying,— 

“T will examine them another time, but now I am in 
ahurry. Adieu, Caroline !” 

“ What are your plans ?” I asked, in fear and trem- 
bling. “ Do not, I entreat you, send any more notes here 
from the alehouse: a repetition of such a course must 
excite suspicion; and my aunt is already but too much 
disposed to think harshly of me.” 

“She will think harshly of you no more,” said he, 
and a change was visible in his countenance ; “ for I will 
never betray you to her.” 

“ Promise me this!” I eagerly @xclaimed. 

“ I promise you,” he answered; and there was a wild- 
ness and strangeness in his countenance that I had never 
before seen it wear. 

“I must go,” resumed he hurriedly; and he opened 
the casement and disappeared. . 

An oppressive weight seemed removed from my breast 
when I again found myself alone. I examined all the 
room ; for, to say the truth, I suspected that the visible 
change and trepidation of his manner arose from his 
having purloined some of the articles of massive silver 
which he seemed to examine with such longing cyes. I 


was the more inclined to this suspicion from having © 
; heard a noise, resembling that produced by the closing 


of a window, when returning to the chamber, which 
led me to infer that he had placed something on the out- 
side of it. 

All remained, however, as I had left it; and it was a 
relief to me to find that he was not quite so base as I had 
suspected him to be. Having carefully fastened the 
shutters of the window, I stole back to my room; where, 
feeling too much agitated to hope for sleep, I have em- 
ployed the rest of the night in detailing to you my noc- 
turnal interview with this fearful man. What have I not 
still to dread from him! for I put no faith in his 
promises. The moment he has expended the scanty sum 
I have given him, and the amount of what the trinkets 
may produce, he will return here to denounce me to my 
aunt, from whose severity I can hope for no mercy. 

It is strange what could have so changed his whole 
appearance and manner, while I was absent froin the 
chamber. It could not have been above half an hour 
altogether. I left him half intoxicated and reckless, im- 
patient for the trinkets I offered him; and I found him 
pale as death, perfectly sobered, ncarly as nervous as 
myself, and seeming to have quite forgotten the trinkets 
he had been so anxious to obtain! Could it be that any 
supernatural appearance produced this visible change? 
I feel a dread steal over me even at the supposition. 
Merciful Providence, if such things are possible! But 
let me conquer these painful creations of a distempered 
fancy. 

Perhaps it was remorse for the infamous conduct he 
was pursuing towards me tbat struck some chord in his 
heart, and led to the change I observed. If so, and it 
operate to procure mea cessation of his visits and letters, 
I shall forgive him all the misery he has caused me 
within the last few hours—and bitter has it been, Oh! 
Delphine, could you but see him as he is now—ruined, 
degraded, and steeped in vice of the lowest, the most dis- 
gusting kind; bearing in his flushed and swollen coun- 
tenance the impress of habitual intoxication and brutal 
passions—how would you pity me at being condemned 
to associate with such a being even for a minute, and be 
treated by him on terms of perfect equality!’ When I 
saw myself in the power of this man, alone, and in the 
dead of night, a sickening sense of terror crept through 
my veins. Robbery, even murder, seemed possible, as I 
looked at his scowling and ferocious brow ; but, dreadful 
as was this apprehension, it was feeble to that of his at- 
tempting any personal familiarity, to which death, in its 
most terrific shape, would have been preferable. 

Oh! it is only when vice is thus unveiled before us in 
all its hideous deformity that we are struck with terror 
at the monster. We’ saw this man when youth and 
fashion rendered him more attractive than most of those 


’ who are now basking in the sunshine of favour with the 


giddy and unthinking of our sex. ‘The germs of all the 


. of which I alone know! 


viees that have since ripened in his heart then existed ; 
but they were concealed beneath the varnish of personal 
refinement. The uncontrolled indulgence of his pas- 
sions, and an utter. selfishness, that rendered him re- 
gardless of their consequences to others, have brought 
this once gay and brilliant being to the lowest degrada- 
tion; and those who could emile at the vices of the 
fashionable sensualist turn with horror from the rude, 
undisguised, and unmitigated ruffian. 

But is it for me to moralise on the crimes of others 7— 
I, who have plotted to destroy the virtue of the purest of 
her sex; and, finding it immaculate, descended to the 
basest arts to compromise her reputation! Augusta you 
are avenged ! for, though bowed down by sorrow, your 
innocent breast will never know a pang to be compared 
with the fierce ones inflicted by remorse. 

Coutd I but once find myself freed from a life of de- 
pendence on my aunt, and in possession of a home and 
station in society, the rest of my life should be passed in 
the exercise of those virtues, the exisfence of which I 
have hitherto disbelieved, and the practice of which I 
have ever neglected. My views, opiniuns, feelings—all 
are changed. The veil that has heretofore obscured my 
vision has fallen for ever; and I loathe the vices, how- 
ever sanctioned by social convention, which I used to 
regard with such. indulgence—nay, which I have so 
deeply shared. 

Fatigue oppresses me, and the light of day has dimmed 
that of my expiring candle. Adieu! 


Pity me, Delphine! I am distracted—yet not suffi- 
ciently so to lose, for a moment, the sense of my misery. 
My. aunt, my noble-minded aunt, was found dead in her 
bed this morning—murdered !—her jewels stolen—her 
escritoire rifled! Can you not divine by whom? And 
I--I am the depositary of this terrible, this fatal secret ! 
I it was, who let the assassin enter! I it was, who 
told him where she slept! I it was who, by my absence, 
gave him the opportunity of committing this fearful 
deed; and I it was who secured the shutters of the 
window by which he retreated, thus fixing on some 
innocent person the suspicion of a guilt, the perpetrator 
Oh, God! oh, God! I shall 
go mad! 

I was awakened from a feverish slumber by repeated 


knocks at my door. Having started from my bed to 


open it, my maid stood before me in breathless horror. 

“Your aunt is dead—murdered, mademoiselle !” 
uttered she: “oh, mercy! what will become of us all ?” 

An instant conviction of who the murderer was, shot, 
like lightning, through my brain; and I fell fainting from 
the chair into which I had dropped a moment before. I 
must have continued insensible for a considerable time ; 
for, on returning to a consciousness of my state, I found 
that I had been bled, and the family physician was ex- 
horting those around me to be quiet. 

“ Is she, indeed, quite dead ?” demanded I; “ and have 
all means been tried to restore her ?” 

The doctor shook his head, and entreated me to be 
composed; but I was not to be silenced. Finding me 
obstinate, he told me that, on going to her room at the 
usual hour, her attendant found her mistress’ room in 
great confusion: the druwers forced open and rifled of 
their valuable contents ; her escritoire broken, and a large 
sum of money which it had contained gone; and my 
poor, poor aunt a lifeless corse, having been suffocated 
by means of a pillow, which was bound tightly around 
her face. 

Her dying struggles then, Delphine, were the noise I 
heard: and even then, had I descended, it might not 
have been too late to save her. But, selfish as | was, I 
thought only of the danger which threatened myself by 
a discovery of that monster in the house, and left my 
poor helpless aunt to be his victim. Now are the change 
‘in his looks and manner, his carelessness of my trinkets, 
and his impatience to depart, all explained: now do I too 
well comprehend tie words he uttered—* She will think 
harshly of you no more;” “I will never betray you to 
her.” Oh, Almighty Powers! thus was I parleying 
with the assassin of my poor aunt, who was, perhaps, at 
that moment rendering her last sigh! 

Am I not as culpable as the wretch whose murderous 
hands committed the foul deed? Without my aid, he 
never could have gained access to the house, which is so 
strongly secured as to defy danger. Surrounded by at- 
tached and faithful servants, she slumbercd in safety 
until I gave entrance to her murderer, and, as it were, 
wilfully guided him to her chamber. I see her ever be- 
fore me, stfuggling and writhing beneath his grasp; I 
hear her dying cry ever ringing in my ears; and the 


ruthless monster stands ever confronting me with that - 


malignant and fearful scowl which his countenance wore 
last night. 

I sometimes think I am growing mad, and tremble 
with new dread, lest I should unconsciously utter some- 
thing that may betray the fatal secret: at other moments 
I am strongly tempted to denounce the assassin; but 
how do so without betraying the mode in which he 
gained ingress to the house, and whom it was that 
secured the window aflier his retreat? No, I have not 
courage to meet the punishment I so fully merit; and 
this fell secret must remain for ever buried in my breast. 

The house is filled with magistrates and police. Se- 
veral of the servants are arrested on suspicion: is not 
this tov dreadful? And J, who, with a word, could ex- 
culpate the innocent, must not, dare not, utter that word! 

Yes ! the pangs I now endure must surely be a foretaste 
of that future punishment awarded to the guilty ; and 
conscience whispers that I merit it all. Would I were 
in my grave! yet, if beyond the grave,—as all I now 
fecl too surely proves,—the sense of our crimes, and 
their heavy penalty, await us, what hope have [ of the 
oblivion I would seek ? 

Such is the weakness to which my frame is reduced 
that I can scarcely move; vivlent pains in my head, and 
un aching of all my limbs, announce some serious 
malady. I will despatch this while I have yet strength 
to close it: perhaps it is the last you will receive from 
the wretched 

CaRoLinE. 


THE COUNTESS OF DELAWARD TO THE EARL OF DELAWARD, 

How does it pain me, my beloved, not to be able to 
give you better tidings of my poor friend, knowing, as I 
do, the warm interest you feel in her; and knowing, 
also, how much you have need of consolation at present, 
with a dear relative in a state that admits not of the 
hope of his valuable life being prolonged miany days. 


- Alas! poor Augusta’s condition is nearly as hopeless ; 


her languor every hour increasing, and her form wasted 
nearly to that of a shadow. No complaint, no murmur 
escapes her dear lips; there is something more approach. 
ing to the idea we form of angelic natures in this lovely 


than I ever before witnessed. Her beauty is 
positively radiant, but it is unlike the beauty of earth. 


Passion has left no trace on her polished brow ; and pa- 
tience ard meekness are depicted on every lineament of 
her lovely face. In gazing on her angelic calmnegs, it 
seems cruel to wish her life prolonged ; because it is im- 
possible not to see, that this serenity is owing to her con- 
viction that her recovery is hopeless. ' 

When I have endeavoured to lead her mind to the 
prospect of recevery, she has answered me,— 

“ Do not wish it, dearest friend: with a stained name, 
how could I ever again know peace? My Heavenly 
Father, who alone is fully aware of the extent of my 
weakness, while pardoning that will judge me more 
leniently than men; and in the grave I shall not meet 
the eye of scorn, nor have to shrink from the contempt 
of those who are too willing to believe all that malice 
can invent, or scandal propagate. The woman who has 
lost her honour should live to atone for her crime; but 
for her who has lost her reputation there is no refuge 
but death.” 

When I think of this creature, now a breathing shadow 
before me, as she was a few brief months ago in the flower 
of youth and health, I turn with loathing from the corrup- 
tion of the heartless and artificial society, among whose 
rocks and shallows her peace has been wrecked. The 
only desire she manifests is to leave London, though her 
physicians think that she has not sufficient strength to 
bear the journey, however slowly performed; but she 
evinces such anxiety to undertake it, that her unhappy 
father and mother intend to suffer her to make the effort. 
A dormeuse, with additional springs, is preparing for 
her; and I trust that she will thus be able to reach the 
home of her childhood. 

A strong sense of religion appears to have arisen in 
the mind of my poor dear Augusta ; and its tranquilising 
effects are visible in all she says or does. Ht seems as 
though she considers the trials that have overtaken her 
as an atonement for her errors, and, as such, she shrinks 
not from enduring them ; displaying a patience and re- 
signation as touching as it is edifying. 

Intelligence has just reached us of the death of pour 
Mrs. Wickenham, under the most harrowing eircum- 
stances: but as, doubtless, the papers will have apprised 
you of the dreadful event, I shall add no more. Lord 
and Lady Vernon are greatly afflicted by the appalling 
occurrence; but we carefully eonceal it from poor Au- 
gusta. 

That ill-direeted, and, I fear, wicked person, Miss 
Montressor, will now be left free from all restraint, and 
will be likely to make an improper use of her lately ae- 
quired liberty. Strong as is my antipathy towards her, 
I cannot help pitying her present forlorn and unpro- 
tected state; and I hope ber aunt has, at least, secured 
her a provision. 

I shall accompany Augusta to the country, and think 
it likely we may set out in a couple of days. We shall 
make very short stages. How I long to see you again, 


my beloved! and to assure you, once more, vivd voce, — 


how entirely and fondly I am your own 
Mary. 


MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 


Since I last wrote to you, chére Delphine, I have ap- 
proached the gates of death. Would that I had entered 
them, instead of waking into life, with aN the conscious. 
ness of intolerable and interminable misery. A violent 
fever assailed me soon after 1 despatched my last letter 
to you; and, during three weeks, I have been insensible 
to all around me. The most terrific visions haunted my 
excited imagination daring that epoch. My murdered 
aunt seemed continually to stand before me, with her 
face swollen and distorted by the assassin’s grasp. The 
grisly ruffian, himself, too, was ever present; either 
dragging me to the altar, where grinning fiends officiated, 
or on the point of hurling me from some stupendous rock 
into the angry abyss of waters that yawned to drown 
me. Augusta—the wronged, the innocent Augusta— 
robed in white, interposed to save me; but the grim 
murderer, with a demoniac laugh, plunged a dagger in 
her heart. 

Such were the dreadful phantoms that, during three 
long and dreary weeks, haunted my disordered mind, 
with a vividness so terrific, that even now I shudder at 
the bare recollection, and fear to sleep, lest they should 
return to appal me. 

The steward of ny aunt has been arrested, and thrown 
into prison, on suspicion of the murder. He, it seems, 
had paid into her hands a large sum of money the day 
before this fatal event, the whole of which had disap- 
peared with her diamonds; and, as her possession of 
this sam was only known to himself, and that he slept 
in the house the night of the murder, he is, consequently, 
suspected, and viewed with abhorrence by all the neigh- 
beurhood. He is to stand his trial; and J—J, who alone 
could prove his innocence, must not dare to justify him. 
Is not this compulsory acquiescence, which may  ter- 


minate in another murder, too, too dreadful ? and where - 


will end the painful consequences of my crimes? 

The clergyman of the parish has been repeatedly to 
see mc; for, my despair and illness have led those 
around me to attribute to grief the sufferings which are 
produced by horror and remorse. Consequently, I have 
met with a sympathy and kindness which J do not merit; 


- and which those who evince it would shrink with dis- 


may from bestowing, did they but dream of the horrific 
truth, 

It appears, that, on that fatal and never to be forgotten 
night, my poor aunt, impressed with a but too just pre- 
sentiment of my falseness to Augusta, whom she so ten- 
derly loved, added a codicil to her will, by which she 
revoked the bequest of her fortune to me; and left me 
only two thousand pounds, vested in the funds, to be laid 
out in the purchase of an annuity for me. Even this 
circumstance has increased the sympathy and kindness 
of her friends and neighbours for me,—so that I find my- 
sclf well treated by all. How little do I deserve it! 

I have found two or three letters from Lord Annan- 
dale, that arrived here during my illness. He tells me 
that the action is advancing; though the pretended ill- 
ness of Lady Annandale was put forward by some of her 
friends as a motive for retarding it. Good heavens! if 
she should be really ill! If £ have this calamity, also, to 
answer for! It is—it must be so; were she not ill, she 
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must be, of the odious, the wicked part I have taken in 
wounding her peace, and destroying her reputation. 


' My mind is in a fearful state : I dare not anticipate the 


future—and I shudder at the past. 

‘Here I cannot long remain ; for a relative of my aunt, 
to whom she has bequeathed this place, will soon arrive 
to take possession of it, when I, of course, must depart. 
Had I inherited my aunt's fortune, I do believe that I 
should still have had the grace to have rendered justice 
to Augusta, by declaring to Lord Annandale the base and 
treacherous part I have acted towards her, and thus have 
stopped all legal proceedings against her; for I could 
then have retired to France or Italy, to live in affluence 
and liberty, without depending, as I now must, on a 
marriage with Lord Annandale, which is my sole and 
last resoarce for securing that wealth and station, for the 
possession of which I have bartered my hopes of peace 
here, and pardon hereafter. Had I been born with the 


’ riches and rank for which, from my earliest youth, I 


have pined, I might have passed through life unstained 
by crime; for 1 am not worse disposed than the gene- 
rality of my fellow mortals: but the want of these, and 
the ungovernable desire to possess them, have plunged 
me in guilt too deep ever now to be expiated. 

I sometimes endeavour to consider my recent trans- 
gressions as the result of the first crime which I perpe- 
trated ; and thus heap on the head of the vile wretch who 
incited me to it, the entire responsibleness of my subse- 
quent carreer. But I cannot wholly cheat myself with 
this sophistry ; for, conscience whispers but too dis- 
tinctly, that it was not he who urged me to counsel a 


* young and inexperienced girl, while yet a mere child, to 


contract a’ marriage, when she had discovered that she 
was even more than indifferent to him who sought 
her hand: or to plot, alas! too successfully, against her 
happiness and honour, when she, unsuspicious of my 
treachery, was prodigally lavishing ou me all the affec- 
tionate kindness of her gentle and noble nature ! 

How dreadful, how appalling it is, to be fully conscious 
of one’s crimes! to tremble at their consequences, and to 
Joathe one’s baseness, yet be compelled, by force of cir- 
cumstances, to persevere in the career of guilt! 

Would that I could delude myself into a blindness of 
my own wickedness; or that the remorse which con- 
sumes me could atone for past, and preserve me from 
future crimes. I sometimes think I am mad, and al- 
most wish I were; for any physical suffering or debase- 
ment would be preferable to the fearful state of mind in 
which I exist. 

Lord Annandale’s letters inflict a bitter pang. When 
he praises the delicacy of my conduct towards my guilty 
friend, as he unjustly styles poor Augusta, contrasting it 
with that of the Comtesse Hohenlinden’ s, and the other 
ladies of her coterie, which has disgusted him, think 
what I must—what [ do feel! Were he to know the 
trath, how would he loathe and spurn me! for he is only 
weak, and not malignant, and fully believes the culpa- 
bility of his wife, or never would he have denounced her. 
Should he not live to discover her innocence in this 
world, there is another, where all secrets stand revealed ; 
and there she will appear pure as angels, while I—oh, 
God ! I dare not contemplate this dreadful retribution. 

My head is so confused, that I know not whether I 
told you that, at the inquest after the tragical death of 
my aunt, the person keeping the alehouse, where that 
monster took up his abode, came forward and stated, that 
for two days before the murder, a foreigner, of most sus- 
picious appearance, had lodged at his house. That, on 
the day of his arrival, he had sent me a letter, which 
they supposed to be a petition ; and that, during the day, 
he had loitered in the immediate vicinity of the park. 
That, on the night of the murder, however, he had not 
left the house, having retired to bed early, and only de- 
parted at seven o’clock the next morning. 

How well do I recollect his telling me that, fearing to 
excite suspicion, he had fastened his door on the inside, 
and quitted the chamber by the window! It is harrow- 
ing to my feelings to hear my femme de chambre recount 
the belief entertained by the whole hcusehold and neigh- 
bourhood, of the guilt of poor Davenant, the steward ; an 
old and faithful servant, who stood peculiarly high in the 
esteem of his inistress. What adds to the appearances 
against him is, that on him was found a pocket-book, 
known to be purchased by my unhappy aunt but a few days 
before, and containing a hundred pound bank note, with 
a pearl hoop-ring, recognised to be hers, and known by 
her attendant to have been in her possession the morning 
previous to her death. 

He declares that these articles were given to him by 
my aunt. His daughter being on the point of marriage, 
his mistress presented him with a hundred pounds to 
add tu her nuptial portion, and a ring for the intended 
bride. 

All this he has protested, and all this I too well know 
to be true; for my aunt named the gifis to me, with 
many commendations on his zeal and integrity in her 
service, when we were at coffee the last evening of her 
life. But if I state this fact, may not suspicion fall on 
some one equally innocent? I know not which way to 
turn, nor what to resolve; but I sicken with horror at 
thinking that a second life may be the victim to the fatal 
position in which I find myself. Another circumstance 
that tells against this poor man is, that a considerable 
increase to the bequest already made him in my aunt’s 
will was added in the codicil that terrible night. His 
unfortunate family are overwhelmed with despair : they 
alone believe him innocent; but those who have known 
and esteemed him for years, have already pronounced 
him guilty, and execrated his ingratitude and villany. 

How awful, how inscrutable, are the ways of Provi- 
dence! While this innocent man is in prison, awaiting, 
perhaps, an ignominious death, the real criminal is 
wandering at liberty with his ill-acquired wealth! Does 
not all this seeming anomaly prove a future state of 
reward and punishment? Too surely it does; and 
dreadful will be the condition of those in that life, who 
escape their punishment in this! 

Would that I had the certainty that the assassin was 
out of England; for, much as I loathe him, and desire 
that his atrocious crime should meet a condign retribu- 
tion, I tremble at the idea of his being arrested in this 
country as I am convinced that he would not hesitate to 
compromise my honour, if not my safety, by denouncing 
me in some way or other. Think of the horror, the de- 
gradation, of knowing that one’s safety depends on such 
awretch! Oh! it is too, too dreadful! 

How different has been your fate to mine, Delphine ! 
yet both equally sinned in our early youth. The conse- 


surely would have written to me, unknowing as she still 


WALDIE’S LITER ARY OMNIBUS. 


quences of that one false-step, which has plunged me in 


the fearfal position in which I now stand, have been com- 
paratively harmless to you, becanse the partner of your 
indiscretion was not, as in my case, a villain, Yet, had 
Villeroi been my lover instead of yours, my poverty 
would have imposed an impassable barrier between us. 
He would have left me as the other did, to brave all the 


consequences of my crime; but he would not have added - 


insult to injury. Your wealth, your station, would 
always have rendered your lover anxious to become your 
husband; and thus, that sin which has led to my ruin, 
has had no evil influence on your brilliant destiny. 
Forgive me for thus comparing our different fates : 
like a drowning wretch, who catches at straws, I try to 
cheat myself into a belief that I am not quite so guilty as 


_conscience tells me I am ; but even this illusion is denied 


me, for too plainly does reason whisper, that to my own 
turpitude alone do I owe the pangs I endure; and the 
future I tremble to contemplate. 
Adieu, Delphine! Pity your unfortunate friend, 


THE COUNTESS OF DELAWARD TO THE EARL OF DELAWARD. 


You will, my beloved, I know, be desirous to learn 
how poor dear Augusta bore her first day’s journey, and 
be delighted to hear that she has supported it wonderfully 
well. Her longing anxiety to get away from London, 
lent her, I do think, a factitious force, that has given birth 
to new hopes in the hearts of her father and mother; 
hopes which a sad presentiment assures me will never be 
realised. She begged so earnestly that we might leave 
London very early in the morning, that, to comply with 
her wishes, we were in the carriage by seven o’clock. 
Only a very few persons, and those of the humblest class, 
were visible in Grosvenor square, as she was placed in 
the dormeuse, propped up by pillows; but even from the 
glance of these she shrank with a dread that it was pain- 
ful to behold. 

I alone accompanied her in the dormeuse ; Lord and 
Lady Vernon preceding us in their traveling-carriage, 
and Augusta’s femme de chambre and mine following us 
in a post-chaise. She was silent, and absorbed in medi- 
tation. While we passed through the street, and imme- 
diate environs of London, she kept her eyes closed, as if 
to shut out their view, though the blinds had been Ict 


down at her desire, as she betrays the most nervous sus- | 


ceptibility at encountering the gaze of a stranger. When 


we had traversed the environs, she opened her eyes, and | 


said,— 
“Now I can breathe more freely. I seem to have 


escaped from an atmosphere of humiliation and disgrace, | 


where every eye mocked, and every tongue defamed me. 
Oh, Mary! you know not, and you never can know, the 
agonising consciousness of being the subject of general 
and disgraceful animadversion; of seeing caricatures 
portraying vice in its most hideous forms, stamped with 
your likeness; bon mots and equivoques the most con- 
temptuous coupled with your outraged name; while the 
good deplore, and the wicked triumph, in your presumed 
criminality. All this J have felt and writhed under, until 
my tortured imagination has conjured the belief that the 
overwhelming sense of shame which was preying on my 
soul, has fixed its burning brand on my brow. How— 
how I longed to be transported to some distant region, 
where my name had never been heard—-my disgrace 
never been related; where I could again meet the glance 
of human beings without being crimsoned by the blush 
of shame. I was proud, Mary, too proud ;—how has that 
pride been humbled! Will not every modest woman ac- 
cuse me of bringing dishonour on my sex? Will not 
every immodest one cite me as a companion in vice ? 
Think of a trial!” 

“ But your innocence will be proved, dearest.” 

“ Admitting this to be the result; through what a fear- 
ful ordeal does the virtue of a woman pass,—tbat virtue 
which should never be questioned,—when it is subjected 
to the odious, the defiling publicity of a judicial investi- 
gation! No! the burning ploughshare, over which the 
female suspected of want of chastity was condemned to 
walk barefooted, as a mean of detecting the justice of the 
imputation, was a merciful penalty compared to that of 
the searing-iron of consuming shame which the notoriety 
of a trial inflicts on a sensitive mind. Then, to watch 
the struggles to conceal grief end wounded honour, of 
those who were once proud of you: to know that their 
love and pity for one deemed impure, expose their own 
reputations to censure—oh ! all this once felt, never can 
be erased from the 'y, and f every thought, 
destroys every earthly hope! From such misery there 
is but one refuge—the grave; but one hope—the mercy 
of that God, who can distinguish between crror and guilt, 
and can pardon her whom men condemn.” 

It is in vain, my dearest husband, that I endeavour to 
lead her to take a less sombre view of her position. Her 
womanly pride, and, above all, the extreme modesty pe- 
culiar to her character, have received wounds too deep, 
too deadly, ever to be healed; and, however her inno- 
cence may be proved, hers is not a nature to drag on a 
protracted life of fancied humiliation, or to submit to the 
capricious kindness of some, and the still cherished ma- 
lignant doubts of others. 

Could the young and fair of her own sex, who, un- 
thinking of crime, recklessly expose themselves to its 
suspicion, behold this lovely and unhappy creature sink- 
ing into # premature grave as a refuge from shame, how 
would they tremble at even the approach of levity, or the 
semblance of impropriety of manner ; and how care- 
fully would they preserve that decorum which should ever 
be the outward and visible sign of the purity within ! 

The love of Augusta for her father and mother, demon- 
strated in a thousand ways, is the most touching sight I 
ever beheld. It seems as if the cords that unite their 
hearts are drawn more tightly now that they are so,sson 
to be rent asunder for ever. But even this tender affec- 
tion makes her more alive to the sense of the wound in- 
flicted on their peace, by the stain affixed to her honour. 
Yes; it is one of the peculiarities of the heart of woman, 
that the blow which most afflicts her, is that which must 
wound the hearts of those dear to her. 

In compliance with the wishes uf Augusta, we have 
chosen a different route to the direct one to Vernon Hall ; 


consequently, we are unknown at the inns where we 


newspapers to detail daily * the little better,’ and ‘some- 
thing worse,’ of poor Lady A.; and no strange pastor'to 
speak comfort to dying ears, or patiénce'tn agonised ones. 


No, blessed be God! I return to the peaceful home of my - 


infancy, where no eye will glance suspicion, no tongue 
utter, no heart form it. Good Dr. Henderson will not 
make my malady the topic of his visits to his other pa- 
tients. The gray-headed domestics, who have known 
me since my birth, will not talk lightly of me. Our 
provincial paper will not give the on dits of my health; 
and dear, good Dr. Wilmington will smooth my passage 
to the grave, and best comfort those who are left to mourn 
for me.” 

She loves to dwell on her approaching end, to which 
she continually refers, as persons do to a long and plea- 
surable journey which they are about to undertake. Nor 
does she neglect to prepare for it, by prayer, meditation, 
and the cultivation of a contrite spirit. I never saw a 
creature throw off the faults of human nature so wholly, 
or clothe her spirit in meekness and holiness, as she does 
hers. Once, and only once, since the first day of her re- 
turn to reason, I have ventured to name Lord Notting- 
ham. She became crimsoned with shame; and, afler a 
moment’s pause, begged me to mention him no more. 
Then resuming, after an internal struggle, “ yet, why 
should I conceal from you, Mary, now, that by a con- 
sciousness of my sin, and a deep penitence, which I trust 
in the Almighty has atoned for it, that I felt for him a 
guilty passion, which rendered me blind and heedless to 
the danger to which I was exposing my fame, by per- 
mitting his daily visits. I was mad, infatuated—but 
dearly have I expiated that one sin. I trust that he never 
suspected my weakness; but, if he did, he never pre- 
sumed. Nor did he insult me with a declaration of love; 
yet a secret symputhy seemed to exist between us, that 
convinced me I was dear to him. 

“If I did not feel that my days are numbered, I would 
not wound your chaste ear, Mary, with this avowal of an 
unhallowed passion ; but it is right I should humiliate 
myself by confessing it, now that it is only remembered 
with contrition. Think-of the degradation to which this 
sinful love exposed me, when I tell you that a person— 
ay, and a woman, too—attempted to console me for the 
shame, the ignominy to which I was reduced, by holding 
out to me the prospect of being divorced! Yes, Mary, 
divorced! and then—I blush while repeating it—I might 
marry, as she said, the object of my affection. Was not 
this degradation? Yet to this did I bring myself by my 
own infatuation.” 

Such are the reflections of this dear and suffering 
creature; which prove that she was formed, not only to 
live in purity, but to live unsuspected. I write to you 
while she is slumbering; but even her dreams are haunt- 
ed by the thoughts that occupy her when awake; for I 
have heard her low, sweet voice continually repeat, —* In- 
deed I am not guilty! O, do not believe it !” 

Much as I languish to have you with me, my beloved, 
yet I am not so selfish as to repine, knowing how your 
time is occupied; nor could I wish one hour of that life 
abridged, the continuance of whose frail tenure keeps 
you from 

Your own 
Mary. 


THE MARQUESS OF NOTTINGHAM TU EDW. MORDAUNT, ESQ. 

My dear Mordaunt—All that the most gloomy imagi- 
nation could have feared, has occurred: Annandale has 
commenced legal proceedings against me; and my infa- 


tuated passion and imprudent attentions have plunged the 


pure and lovely object of them into a position the most 
humiliating to a noble nature like hers. Annandale must 
be the dupe of some plot, of which his innocent wife is 
the victim ; for I cannot think him so vile as to take the 
step he has done, without a belief in her culpability ; 
and how could this belief have ever been formed, except 
by some wilful misrepresentations made to him, and some 
dark scheme put in practice to give a colour to the charge. 
My suspicions all point to Miss Montressor; yet what 
could be the inducement to conduct at once so wicked 
and so apparently causeless? I can discover no clue to 
this labyrinth of crime; but I loathe and execrate myself, 
for having furnished the occasion for its wearing, even 
for a moment, the semblance of probability, which it 
never could have done, but for my attentions. 

Lady Annandale is ill—confined to her bed. All this 
I learn through the newspapers; for I dare not, under 
present circumstances, send to enquire at her father’s 
door. Consequently, I, who could not bear to think of 
being a single day without seeing her, and who, for the 
accomplishment of this selfish enjoyment, have compro- 
mised her reputation, am now debarred the privilege of 
even a common acquaintance—that of sending to enquire 
after her health; and dare not even hope ever to behold 
her again. 

Her innocence of this foul charge must be made mani- 
fest: nothing but the most wilful perjury can be brought 
against her. However, whether acquitted or condemned, 
too well do I know her, to indulge a hope that she would 
ever again consent to sce me, and thus give a colour to 
the odious suspicions my attentions have excited. 

Lady Delaward has come to London, to be near her. 
I was sure she would ; for she is not a woman to donbt 
the purity of which her own feelings must be the guaran. 
tee, or to shrink from the responsibility of coutenancing 
the innocence she does not doubt. She is worthy to be 
the friend of Augusta. But let me not use that name 
with a familiarity that I dare not adopt were she present; 
for, notwithstanding her youth and inexperience, never 
yet did a woman preserve a more dignified reserve than 
Lady Annandale,—a reserve that emanated from the in- 
herent modesty of her nature. 

I wander about at night like a disturbed spirit, and find 
myself continually in Grosvenor square, gazing on the 
house that contains this suffering angel. The whole of 
the side where Lord Vernon’s house stands is covered 
with straw, the knocker is tied up, and the entire mansion 
has an air of gloom and desolation which chills my heart. 
It was in that house, which now presents so dull and 
cheerless an aspect, that, a few weeks ago, I saw this 
lovely creature, in all the bloom of health and youth. How 
looks she now? Bowed down by shame and sorrow; 
for well do I know, that even the consciousness of her 
i e will not enablo her to support the false, the in- 


stop, and this privacy is a great relief to her feclings. 
“What a blessing to die at home!” she often mur- 
murs; “with no prating London physician to describe 
to their fashionable and idle valetudinarian all the symp- 
toms of—a broken heart; no hireling domestics of a sea- 
son to profane one’s name at the adjacent alehouses ; no 
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sulting suspicions to which her honour is exposed; and 
by me!—me, who should have shielded it from even the 
shadow of a doubt. I have been her bitterest, cruelest 
enemy; and she must loathe me, when she reflects on the 
irreparable injury I haye inflicted on her, 


I never go out during the day, or receive any visits. I - 


could not bear, in such a crisis, to meet the eye of cu- 
riosity, or to have my looks or manner commented upon, 
and cited as presumptive proofs of the truth or fai 
of the vile charge against that honour I know to be so 
spotless. To affect a cheerfulness utterly repugnant to 
my feelings, would be impossible; and the gloomy des. 
pondency I cannot shake off, would be considered as 
evidence of guilt. © world! world! how often are your 
conclusions erroneous! and how prone are you to attri- 
bute the vilest motives to actions, where guilt never was 
imagined ! 

I destroy all the newspapers that refer to this foul 
libel; and writhe in agony when I reflect how many 
thousands of them will circulate in the various parts of 
the globe, disseminating far and wide these infamous 
aspersions on the fame of this angel: and I—J am the 
cause of all this! Better could { have borne that she 
had died while yet her reputation was as stainless as is 
her life, than live to see her name profaned, and made the 
subject of the ribald jests of the vile and vicious. 

Bear with me, my dear Mordaunt; and believe me 

Ever yours, = 
Norrinenam. 


THE COUNTESS OF DELAWARD TO THE EARL OF DELAWARD. 


We reached this place last evening, my beloved; and 
most melancholy was our arrival. When we came within 
view of the park, my poor, dear friend begged me to assist 
her to rise from her recumbent position. 

“How thankfal ought I to be, Mary,” said she, “at 
being permitted to reach home ere I die. How verdant, 
how serene, how lovely, every thing here appears! See 
how the glorious sun has tinged the landscape, and now 
behold his last rays are shedding a golden light on the 
oriel window of the church—that church, dear friend, 
where I shall soon repose. How often have I entertained 
this thought of late, and longed to take up my everlasting 
rest there, away from all the dishonour and shame that 
have rendered life insupportable! How calm, how beau- 
tiful it looks! Never did weary traveller hail the end of 
his toilsome voyage with a more thankful spirit than I'do 
the approaching termination of mine. You will think it 
a puerile feeling, dear Mary, yet, nevertheless, it gives 
me comfort that my earthly remains will repcse in a spot 
where no harsh eye will fall on my grave, and where 
those only who have known and loved me since my birth 
will dwell on it. They will not believe me guilty ; no, a 


mother’s purity and a father’s honour will vouch to them — 


for the innocence of her who so lately left her happy. 
home, and who so soon returned to it, blighted in fame 
and health, to leave it no more. Yes, the returning so 
accompanied, supported by parents, loved and honoured’ 
by all, and cheered by the presence of the dear aid faith- 
ful friend of her infancy, whose whole life is an unsullied 
page of brightest virtue,—yes, this is to be blessed! 
Your presence proves my freedom from guilt to all here ; 
and I thank you, Mary, with a heart overflowing with 
gratitude and affection, for this invaluable proof of friend- 
ship.” 

The old gray-headed servants met us at the door, sor- 
row imprinted on every face. My poor Augusta had a 
faint smile for each, but she wus too much exhausted to 
speak; and we bore her to the cheerful apartment she 
had always occupied in uther and happier days. I can- 
not tell you, my beloved, how much the sight of this 
chamber agitated me, by recalling to memory the bloom- 
ing creature, full of life and hope, whom I had so often, 
and so lately, beheld in it;.and thus forcing me to con- 
trast that bright vision with the pale and fragile being 
before me, on whose brow the characters of death are 
but too plainly traced. There she lay reclined on the 
sofa, her Jong lids closed, and large drops stealing from 
beneath them down her still beautiful face. When she 
had gained some degree of composure, and found herself 
again alone with me, her eyes wandered all over the 
room, fixing, with a tender interest, on every object ; and 

she said,— 

“It is strange, dear friend, that on looking round me 
here, I could almost fancy that all that has occurred within 
the last few months has been a fearful dream, every thing 
appears so exactly as in former happy times. Ah, there 
is nothing changed but me !” 

She wept on my bosom for a few minutes; but hear- 


_ing the step of her mother, she endeavoured to subdue 


her emotions, although I observed that the watchful eye 
of affection had quickly discovered them. 

“ Mother,” said Augusta, “let me see good Dr. Wil- 
mington early to-morrow, and receive the sacrament from 
his hands. I wish that you, and my father too, should 
share this consolation with me: and you also, dear 
friend,” she added, turning to me. “T feel so tranquil, 
so happy, now that Iam in my home,”—and she em- 
braced her mother,—“ that I long to render thanks to 
the Almighty, who has listened to my prayers, and vouch- 
safed this blessing.” 

She expressed u hope that her fathor would enable her 
to bequeath a provision of five thousand pounds to Miss 
Montressor, and pay a yearly allowance to the nurse of 
Lord Annandale’s son, as an incentive to her to take care 
of the child. 

“ Poor Caroline Montressor !” said she; “ it is so pain- 
ful to be wholly dependent on her aunt,” (for Augusta 
knows not that Mrs. Wickenham is no more,) “and it is 
dangerous to be poor, when the principles are net deeply 
fixed. Let this donation, dearest mother, de notified to 
her, as a last proof of my regard.” 

I am sure that if Augusta desired them to bestow half 
their fortune on any one, these adoring parents would 
instantly consent to her desire; for their oply source of* 
comfort seems to exist in a compliance with her wishes, 
You shall hear from me again to-morrow, my hevasee 
until then, adieu. 


Augusta has had a tranquil night, and appears more 
composed. She desired that all the old servants might 
be permitted to be present when she received the sacra. 


ment. Her wish was obeyed; and a more touching sight _ 


it would be impossible to imagine than that of this an. 
gelic creature, reduced almost to a breathing shadow, re. 
clined on the sofa, with her father, mother, and myself 
bending over her, and all the gray-headed domestics . 
kneeling around. 

“ Before I receive the sacred elements you are about to 
administer to me, Dr. Wilmington,” said she, “I wish, 
in the presence of all these mortal witnesses, and in the 
presence of that merciful God, to whom the secrets of all 
hearts are known, to meri with the lips of a dying © 
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woman, my perfect innocence of the crime of which I am 
accused; and my deep and heartfelt contrition for having, 


~ by a want of prudence and decorum, lent a semblance of 


probability to the charge. I ayow the error of my con- 
duct, in having too much disregarded worldly opinion ; 
and ask pardon of Almighty God, for having furnished 
cause for scandal, and led those who have condemned 
me to form erroneous conclusions.” . 

There was not a dry eye in the.room; even that of 
the venerable pastor was dimmed with tears, as he wit- 
nessed this act of humility in one whose besetting sin he 
knew to be pride. ; 

* I wish, also,” resumed Augusta, “to express my 
contrition at not having taken the pains that every wife 
should take to conciliate her husband, as I,too late ! feel 
that had I done.so, mine never would have condemned me 
unheard.” 

He administered the sacrament to. her, of which we 
also partook ;-but not until he had given us one of the 
most impfessive and touching discourses that ever fell 
from human lips. 

Augusta is now asleep; a blessed culm seems spread 
over, and a faint smile plays on her pale lip; the rays of 
the setting sun have penetrated through the muslin cur- 
tains, casting a bright shade of rose over every object 
around, and tinging her face with a radiance that ren- 
ders it of almost unearthly beauty. No, never, in the 
brightest days of health, did I behold her so lovely as at 
this moment! She moves—I must leave you. 


Alas,my dear, dear friend is no more! She passed 
away from this life without a struggle or sigh; and is 
now, I humbly trust, an angel in heaven. Though pre- 
pared to lose her, I thought not that she was so soon to 
leave us; and I feel the blow more poignantly, because 
I thought it more distant. I left off writing to you on 
seeing her move; and, on approaching her, discovered 
that ghe had ceased to breathe. Her poor father entered 
a moment after, and found that I had fainted. Do not be 
alarmed about me, dearest, I am better now ; and having 
to assist good Dr. Wilmington in endeavouring to console 
the heart-stricken parents of my lost friend, I feel the 
exertion most beneficial to me. 


Never was there any thing more touching than the - 


appearance of Augusta in the sleep of death. An ex- 

ion of beatitude is impressed on her calm and 
marble-like face; that renders it almost divinc: and a 
stranger would suppose that she could not have numbered 
above twelve or thirteen years, When I behold her 
with that heavenly countenance, my grief becomes less 
acute ; for there is something inexpressibly soothing in 
dwelling on that angelic face. Poor dear Lord and Lady 
Vernon find the same consolation, and have sent express 
for two of the best artists from London, to make a pic- 
ture, and a cast, from which a bust is to be executed of 
her.. How I wish you, my beloved, were here to see 
her! for never before did death assume so lovely, so 
blessed an aspect. Who, that could behold that tranquil 
brow and angelic repose, could imagine the anguish that 
has preyed upon her pure heart during the last few weeks? 
But she has escaped from it now, and is-in that blessed 
kingdom where “the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest ;”” where we, I humbly trust, may 
one day be united to her. : 

: Ever your own 
Mary. 


FROM THE MARQUESS OF NOTTINGHAM TO EDWARD MOR- 
DAUNT, 

Mordaunt, I have destroyed her !—she is no more! 
and I,—I who fancied I knew her,—could indulge the 
vain hope, even until the last, that she would have borne 
up against the stain attempted to be cast on her honour. 
It was my mad passion that drew shame and degradation | 


on her mame; it was J who consigned this pure and _ 


lovely being to an untimely grave, leaving her parents 
childless, to mourn their misplaced confidence in one so 
wholly unworthy as I have proved myself to be. Of her 
innocence they never could have a doubt—as who could 
that really knew her ?—but of my weak and wicked 
conduct, in paying her those continual and marked at- 
tentions, to which no married woman can be subjected 
without a loss of reputation, they can form but one 
opinion; and that one, my own conscience tells me, I 
have but too well merited. 

I am leaving England—perhaps for ever. My mind 
is so tortured that I can arrange no plans. Oh! why 
had I not courage to fly from her when I first discovered 
the state of my heart ?—But, no; selfish and cruel as 
even the most obdurate could be, thoughtless of aught 
save my OWN gratification, I continued to hover round 
her until my passion became too evident, and thus lent a 
colour to the false charges against her. Never, never 
can I forgive myself! Z, who could not bear to absent 
myself from her presence for a few hours, must now 
learn to bear the soul-harrowing conviction, that I shall 
see her no niore; that she, the loveliest, the purest of 
her sex, is in theearly grave to which my unworthy 
passion has conducted her. I embark for Spain to-mor- 
tow. I can write no more. Your unhappy friend, 

NorrincuaM. 
MISS MONWRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 

I am a wretch indeed, Delphine, and the measure of 

my crimes is full, Augusta—the lovely, the pure, the 


' wronged Augusta, is ne more; and has found in deatha 


tefuge from the shame my vile plots brought on lier 
name. Fool, fool that 1 was, not to have foreseen, that 


_»& being of a nature like hers never could have supported 


a suspicion of dish re 

Ihave destroyed her ! J, whom she loved and trusted, 
and who should have shielded her from the breath of 
evil, was the serpent who deliberately coiled around her 
heart to sting it mortally. ‘There is a weight of guilt on 
my soul that oppresses it beyond endurance. I loathe 
my own existence; and ain filled with self-abhorrence, 
by reflections that pursue me, night and day, with unre- 
mitting bitterness,—eternally suggesting the recollection 
of this lovely creature, as she was when I first used my 
evil influence over her innocent mind, which not all my 
arts could corrupt, and who, by my fiend-like machina- 
tions, I have sent, in a few short months, to an early 
grave, as a refuge from the shame I had brought on her. 

This fatal intelligence was communicated to me by 
Lord Annandale, Even he, senseless as hie is, is shocked ; 
for he believed not that she was seriously ill. If he 
knew who it was that destroyed her! And he offers me 
consolation, too; dwells on my indulgence towards her 
errors, and the kind excuses | made for Ler when he had 
discovered her guilt! Ob, this unmerited praise, how it 


pierces my heart !—that heart which could, with unex- 
ampled and malicious cruelty, steel itself against the 
pleadings of humanity, and persevere in destroying so 
pure, so guilcless a creature. 

Lord Annandale says, that he has given orders to stop 
all legal proceedings, now that death has released him 
from «a marriage he wished to dissolve ; and that, as soon 
as a decent time shall have elapsed he will call on me 
for the fulfillment of my promise of becoming his. Little 
does this weak man dream of the difference between the 
innocent being he has repudiated, and the guilty one he 
would take to his arms. Little thinks he, that the one 
on whose brow he would place the coronet of his ances- 


tral line, is the crouching, trembling slave of a low ruf- ' 


fian; a wretch, whose hands are steeped in blood, and 
whose lips may, at any hour, stamp disgrace and infamy 
on the future Countess of Annandale. 

Let me come to you, Delphine, and rest beneath your 
roof until I become a wife, and entitled to some legal 
protection. Here, I have no friend—nay, no one to 
whom I could give the term, even in its broad sense, ex- 
cept the Comtesse. Hohenlinden; and her house, the 
scene of continual gaicty and dissipation, would be no 
fit abode for me under my present circumstances. Let 
me have a line, to say I may come, and I will instantly 
leave England, where every object reminds me-of all 
that I wish to forget—my crimes, and their punishment. 
Once the wife of Annandale, I will become a different 
creature; my new duties shall be scrupulously performed, 
my past sins deeply repented, and atoned. 

There may be stil] pardon for guilt even dark as mine; 
and if that wretch, whose power hangs threatening over 
me, like the sword of Damocles suspended but by a 
thread, molests me not, I may again know peace on 
earth. 

A letter has this moment arrived, apprising me that 


Augusta has secured me five thousand pounds, as a last - 


token of regard. Tome, who betrayed—who destroyed 
her! This is one of the rewards of my crime; it is the 
price of the blood of my victim! And she could think 
of me,—dear, suffering angel! and that kindly, too, even 


when the hand of death was on her; while I was anti- © 


cipating the succession to her position, and, for the at- 
tainment of this evil object, not hesitating to sacrifice her 
fame, and, consequently, her life. ; 

This last act of hers has flooded my heart with ten- 
derness, which runs over at my eyes ; and I feel relieved 
by the tears that seem inexhaustible. Would that I could 
shed them upon your bosom, Delphine! and that you 
could speak comfort to the tortured heart of your 

CarRoLine. 


MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 


The papers have announced to me, chére Delphine, 
that the unfortunate man arrested for the murder of my 
poor aunt has been tried, found guilty, and condemned 
to death. Oh, gracious God ! how bitter are my feelings 
at the reflection that J knew his innocence—that a word 
of mine might have saved him, and that I dared not utter 
it! How dreadful, how appalling, to know that the exist- 
ence of a fellow creature depends on me, and be denied 
the power of saving him! Here is another crime added 
to the fearful catalogue of mine—another life, which I 
have been the means of sacrificing! Where, where will 
the fatal consequences of my guilt end? I cannot banish 
the terrible thought from my mind, that the blood of this 
innocent man rests on my head. In whata labyrinth of 
guilt do I find myself entangled—one crime following 
fast on the steps of the other ! I wonder I donot lose my 
senses, and almust wish I did; for madness, if it pro- 
duced obliviousness of this last year, would be preferable 
—oh, how infinitely preferable !~to reason. 

Imagination pictures this unfortunate man, led forth to 
the scene of his death; his white locks waving in the 
breeze ; his tottering limbs bending beneath the weight 
of his languid frame ; and his eyes turned towards that 
heaven, where, alone, he believes his innocence to be 
known. I see his wretched wife and children, bowed 
down by despair and anguish, surrounded by an unpity- 
ing crowd, who, believing him culpable, sympathise not 
with the grief of his family. I see him launched into 
eternity, to meet from his God that mercy denied him on 
earth; while J—J, who know his innocence, and might 
have saved him, have allowed him to be sacrificed! In 
utter hopelessness, I have thrown myself upon my knees 
before that Power whose might I feel, but whose cle- 
mency I hardly dare to supplicate—for I am steeped in 
guilt, that almost defies hope. What atonement can be 
made to the widow and orphans? what can efface the 
indelible shame inflicted on their guiltless lives, by the 
crime affixed to that of their equally guiltless father ? 
I tremble in dismay before the terrors of an avenging 
God, whose mercies I have slighted in the hours of pros- 
perity, but whose wrath I dare not anticipate. 

I loathe life, poisoned as it is by the consciousness of 
crimes that render it nearly insupportable; yet I turn 
with fear and trembling from death—that passage to an 
eternity of punishment, which conscience tells me I have 
but too deeply merited. My dreams are haunted by the 
sweet face of the angelic Augusta—her whom I so rath- 
lessly condemned fo an untimely grave ; the stern and 
reproachful countenance of my murdered aunt looks 
menacingly at me; and the assassin’s wild and demo- 
niacal laugh rings in my ear, as he threatens me with ex- 
posure and infumy. Oh, God! oh, God! how long can 
nature sustain this torture? 

Pity me, Delphine—though I am unworthy of pity, 
for my life has been one continued career of selfishness 
and turpitude; and it is only lately that I have awakened 
to a sense of the faults that have plunged me in guilt, 
from the depths of which no ray of hope is visible. It is 
solely by the aid of opiates that I have been able to pro- 
cure sleep for some months. How my health has not 
sunk under the weight of remorse and regret that op- 
presses me, seems miraculous: but it is only the good 
-and beloved who are snatched away ; the bad and unloved 
ure left on earth as a punishment and an example. 

My maid has just told me that the young man who 
was to have married the daughter of my poor aunt’s 
faithful steward, renounced her on hearing the charge 
against her father; and as she was deeply attached t6 
him, his desertion has prayed so heavily upon her, that, 
even before the condemnation of her futher, her health 
had become so impaired as to leave little hope of her re- 
covery. ‘This, alsu, is one of the results of my not having 
declared his innocence! But when will the results of 
my crimes terminate ? 

3 Adieu! Adieu! 
(Conclusion next week.) 


Che Uiterarp Omnibus. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JULY 14, 1837. 


The Foreign News.—We surrender much of our small 
space to-day to the important foreign intelligence from 
Liverpool, to the 3d of July. The failure, or implied 
failure, of the American houses is not unlooked for, how- 
ever distressing its results may be. 


The British government is about to award a pension 


_to Miss Mitford. We think she is more entitled to it 


from her writings than Lady Morgan, who has been thus 
recently honoured. 


According to the London Atheneum, a new musical 
prodigy has just made his appearance. M. Langlois, a 
contrabasso artist, produces harmonics on the double 
bass!. and. delights the cognoscenti amazingly by his 
wonderful feats. 


G. P. R. James, the novelist, has been appointed his- 
toriographer to the king. 


The Launch.—On Tuesday next Philadelphia will be 
alive with strangers and our own citizens, anxious to ob- 
tain a sight of the launch of the great ship Pennsylvania, 
which will undoubtedly take place at three o’clock with- 
out postponement or delay, this day and hour having 
been selected in order to obtain the highest water of the 
spring tide, which then occurs. We anticipate, should 
the day be fine, that two hundred thousand persons will 
witness the splendid spectacle of the lergest vessel ever 
launched in our waters gliding gracefully to her destined 
element. We would say to all who can, come; you will 
never have a similar gratification. It is said thousands 
are expected from New York, Baltimore, and Lancaster ; 
indeed all the great traveling avenues will on that day 
pour into Philadelphia a stream of human beings which 
has had scarcely a parallel since the entrance of La- 
fayette. We caution all against trusting themselves near 
the launch in small boats ; they will be in imminent dan- 
ger, and we fear many lives may be lost. 


A Counterfeiter—A young man was arrested in this 
city on Monday, while in the act of counterfeiting half 
dollars. He was provided with sufficient apparatus to 
produce these rare articles on a large scale. 


The Mercer Luminary states that a boy, aged seven 
years, shot his brother, aged five, while the family was 
absent, and coolly acknowledged the deed, threatening 
in addition the life of his mother ! 


Public sympathy was awakened in the early part of 
the week by the reported loss of the steamboat Monroe, 
with five hundred passengers on board, nearly all of 
whom were declared to be drowned; subsequent accounts, 
we are happy to state, show the story to have been a vile 
hoax. 


Commodore Stewart has been appointed to the com- 
mand of the navy yard at Philadelphia, vice commodore 
Barron, relieved at his own request. 


Dahlias.— An English gardener is declared to have 
succeeded in imparting an agreeable odour to the mag- 
nificent Mexican plant, the dablia! 


A physician of New York says, that during the past 
week he has attended fuur cases of apoplexy, caused by 
wearing tight boots. 

By the packet ship Oxford, arrived at New York, we 
have received our files of British papers to the 3d of June. 
The news of the general suspension of specie payments 
in this country had not reached England when the Ox- 
ford sailed, nor was it anticipated, but the stoppage of the 
Dry Dock Bank had been ascertained and produced much 
excitement. The account of the determination of the 
bank of England to withhold its aid from certain 
American houses and their consequent anticipated fail- 
ures, is among the commercial intelligence. 

The packet ship Roscoe, from New York, carried out 
the news of the run upon the Mecianics’ Bank and the 
Dry Dock, with the suspension of the latter. The news 
of the general suspension of our banks, however, had not 
reached England. Still, so important did they consider 
the Roscoe’s news at Liverpool, and so gloomy withal, 
that two expresses were instantly despatched to London. 
At the moment the advices reached the metropolis, the 
directors of the Bank of England were considering the 
propriety of extending their assistance to the American 


_ houses, already propped up by them, to the end of the 


year. But the intelligence by the Roscoe appeared so 
alarming, that they broke up without coming to any de- 
cision, ‘T'wo or three days were subsequently spent in 
profitless discussion, and the directors parted on the 
evening of the first of June, without having arrived at 
any conclusion. Meantime both the London and Liver- 
pool packets were detained to bring out the ultimatum of 
the bank. ‘That ultimatum is contained in the annexed 
article from the Liverpool Chronicle of the third. 

We have ascertained that the directors of the Bank 
of England have declined to support the embarrassed 
American houses beyond the time originally agreed 
upon—the first of June. The directors have had several 
meetings on the subject, and the bank parlour has been 
the scene of protracted and angry discussion. ‘They met, 
we understand, on Thursday afternoon, and after remuin- 
ing in deliberation for a length of time, adjourned until 
5 o'clock, when they again assembled and continued in 
deliberation until after 8 o’clock, when they came to the 
determination, in consequence of the present critical state 
of monetary matters, both here and in the United States, 
of withholding any farther support from the American 
firms, which they had previously guaranteed to support 
for a specified period. That period having expired, they 
were determined to incur no further responsibility. 

This resolution on the part of the directors of the 
Bankeof England, had necessarily produced a great sen- 
sation among the monied interest of London, to whom it 
had become known. Mr. Glynn, a London banker of 
great eminence, immediately posted down to Birmingham 
with the intelligence, and on his arrival there had the 
good fortune to meet with a party of gentlemen belong- 
ing to the Grand Junction railway, who had been making 
an excursion along the line. ‘The party immediately 
proceeded to Liverpool with the important news in their 
possession, and it became known on ’Change before the 
arrival of the evening papers. The effeet of this intel. 
ligence soon manifested itself. An establishment, deeply 
involved with America—and one of the largest importers 
of cotton in this great commercial mart—immediately 
suspended payment. Connected as this establishment is 
with other firms of more or lees importance, we cannot 
view the consequences but with feelings of alarm. We 
arc now, it is to be feared, only arriving at the “begin. 
ning of the end.” 


Of course the disastrous news from the United States 

a serious reaction on the London Stock Ex. 

change, in regard to American securities, the new bonds 
of the Bank of the United States. 

These bonds were done on the Ist, at 94; those of the 
Morris Canal at 974 a 98. The following is extracted 
a the “City” head of the Morning Herald of June 
2d 

The directors of the Bank of England have been ep. 
gaged to-day in, it is said, important discussions relative 
to the situation of the American houses requiring a farther 
extension of time to repay the advances made to them 
some time since. 

The court of directors issued this afternuon the fol. 
lowing notice: 

“ 


do hereby give notice that on and after the Ist instant, 
they will be ready to receive applications for loans upon 
the deposit of approved bills of exchange, not having more 
than ninety-five days to run ; such loans to be paid on 
or before the 15th of July next, with interest at the rate 
of five per cent. per annum, and to be for sums not lesg 
than 2,000I. each, 

“ Bank of England, June 1st, 1837.” 

The circulation of this notice gave evident satisfaction 
to the merchants of the city, some idea having been en. 
tertained that the directors of the Bank of England, fron 
the delicate position in which they now stand, would have 
lessened the accommodation they usually give to the 
mercantile world while the transfer books remained 
closed. It will be observed that the words “ and other 
approved sccurities,” usually inserted after bills of ex. 
change, are omitted. 

The meeting of the court of directors of the Bank of 
England broke up about eight o’clock, and it is asserted 
that they have come to the determination not to renew 
the accommodation to the American houses, unless with 
additional securities. 

We are asenred, says the Commercial Advertiser, that 


| this news of the suspension of Wilson & Co. can scarcely 


be true. The agent here has no such advices. 

Since the above was in type, says the American, we 
have seen various letters of. 3d June, from Liverpool; 
none, however, communicate the official decision by the 
bank, though it is stated positively, that the request of 
the American houses for further aid had been refused, 
and that Messrs. Wilson & Co. and Wiggins & Co. would 
in consequence suspend their payments. This will re- 
act with considerable loss on this side. 

Mr. Denniston, ministerial, after a severe contest, had 
succeeded at Glasgow, in the election, against Mr. Mon. 
teith. This is looked upon, after the speeches there last 
spring, of Sir Robert Peel, as a great ministerial triumph, 
and is set off against the defeat in Westminster. 

Starr or Trave 1n Mancnester.—Never since Man. 
chester became the emporium of the cotton manufacture 
was trade in such a state. It is useless to particularise-any 
description of goods as being materially depressed, every 
thing shares the common ruin. The printers are nearly 
idle, and most of the mills are working short time. In 
the midst of all this, money is plentiful in the hands of 
the bankers. The handlooin weavers are receiving lower 
wages than they did in the dullest of times. The only 
present prospect of improvement is from the belicf that 
things cannot well be worse. 


FRANCE. 

The marriage of the Duke of Orleans was celebrated 
on the 30th of May, at Fontainebleau. The royal couple 
were thrice married, first by the civil magistrate, then by 
a Lutheran clergyman, and then by a catholic bishop of 
Meaux. 

American Inprunity—The commission created by 
the ordonnance of the 2lst May, 1836, for the liquidation 
of the claims of the American creilitors, in pursuance of 
Art. 3 of the Convention of the 4th July, 1831, between 
France and the United States, has come to a settlement 
of all the comands, which will be communicated to the 
parties interested without delay. 

The Paris Journal des Debats, among other changes 
in the Russian diplomatic corps, mentions the appoint- 
ment of M. Bodisco, Secretary of Legation at Stockholm, 
to the office of ambassadur to the United States, in place 
of M. de Krudener, nominated ambassador to Switzer. 
land. 

Meunier had arrived at Havre, on the 29th of May, to 
embark on board an American vessel bound for New 
Orleans. 

A failure to a large amount of an extensive American 
house at Paris has taken place, it is said to the amount 
of 400,000/. 

Fai.cres.—The house of Frenck & Co. in Copen- 
hagen, has become bankrupt. The honse of Wilhelm 
Malm, of Gottenburg, has become insolvent. ‘The debt 
is 495,000 rix dollars,and the assets 414,000 rix dollars, 
Swedish banco, 

Paris, May 31, Bourse, half-past 4 o'clock. The 
French funds were qnite stagnant during the whole of 
Wednesday, nor could the settlement then taking place 
disturb thein. 


SPAIN. 


The Cortes on Sunday, May 2lst, by a vote of 92 
against 9, declared their sittings permanent until the 
election of a new chamber. ‘This is esteemed as a depar- 
ture from the original object, which was to frame a con- 
stitution, and not to act as a legisluture, as they have 
done. 

The news from Valencia, of the 18th of May, repre- 
sents the city to be in a state of extreme consternation, 
in consequence of the approach of the Carlist chief El 
Serrador. 

Markets.—LiverPoot, June 2.—The sales of cotton 
this week are 40,290 bales, and of American as follows, 
viz.—20 Sea Island at 17 a 20d; 20 do stained, 73d; 
6860 Upland, at 48 a 74d; 8060 Alabama, at 44 a 7d; 
16,770 Orleans, at 43 a 8d. We quote as the current 
prices, to-day, Upland, 5 a 74d ; Orleans, 74 a 8d. There 
has been a very general demand throughout the whole 
of the week, and the sales considerably exceed any pre- 
vious week this year. The buying has occasionally been 
rather animated, and although pretty freely met on the 
part of the holders, an advance has been established 
of fully § a 4d per Ib. upon American descriptions, the 
better kinds of which are scarce, whilst the inferior are 
still plentiful. Pernams and Bahias have been in very 
fair request, at steady prices, whilst Maranhams are 
heavy and quite neglected. In Egyptians little or no 
change to notice. In the common qualities of Surats 
there has been a good demand, and prices remain un- 
changed. 9000 bags American, and 400 Surat, are taken 
on speculation; and 1900 American, 800 Surat, and 100 
Madras, for export. 

The sales during last month amounted to 99,670 bags, 
of which 11,500 American, 300 Sorat, were on ome. 
tion, 5300 American, 700 Brazil, 1800 Surat, 100 Bengal, 
for export. The quantity forwarded into the country un- 
suld was 6500 American, 250 Bahia, 600 Egyptian, and 
200 Surat. 

Liverroot, June 3.—The news from London last night 
was, that the bank had declined rendering any further 
aid to the London houses, and it was said that T. Wilson 
& Co. of London have already stopped. The cotton mar- 
ket yesterday was brisk, sales of the weck, 40,000 ba 
with an improvement of 4a 4d. But we fear this will 


now be again lost, 
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